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PREFACE. 

A pure and easy pronunciation, a clear and natural 
articulation are accomplishments well worth diligent 
and persistent efforts to acquire. 

The knowledge of the use of diacritical marks is of 
great service in reading the language of the dictionary 
and, very properly, has come to be an essential factor 
in teaching pupils to read. It is sought in this brief, 
manual to give a compilation of rules, suggestions, and 
exercises on the subject of elementary sounds and dia- 
critical marks that will prove helpful to teachers and 
pupils. The rapid and steady sale of the volume 
indicates that the book served its purpose. The 
author hopes that the Manual may aid in securing 
somewhat of a uniformity in teaching and using the 
proper sounds and their synlbols. The lists of words 
given are enough to afford ample drill to young and 
old in spelling, pronunciation, and articulation. It 
is an easy matter to create great interest in this sub- 
ject among the pupils in school, and may it no longer 
be truthfully said : "The Americans are noted for 
the carelessness of their speech.'* 

In the third edition, there were added sixteen pages; 

and in this, the sixth edition other pages have been 

added and the work revised to conform to the latest 

editions of the great lexicons. 

H. E. P. 

Lovfiing, August U, 1888, Lansing, Nov. IJ, 1806. 

*• Nov. 21, 1890. '< Nov. 15, 1897. 

'' Dec. 2k, 1892. " Nov. 12, 1898. 

" July It, 18VIf. " Oct. 23, 1S99. 

May 1, 1895. " i:iept. 15, 1900. 



CHAPTER I. 

, DEFINITIOKS. 

Langvage is the medium for the communication 
of thought. It is divided into spoken and written 
language. Spoiien language consists of certain ele- 
mentary sounds combined into words to express 
thought. 

There are many thousand * words in the English 
language, and but 43 elementary sounds. 

An elementary sound is one which cannot be divided 
into two or more distinct and different sounds. The 
sounds are produced by the organs of the voice and of 
speech. 

The voice is produced by the vibration of the air in 
in the larynx, a pipe in the throat ; the organs of the 
voice are the larynx, pharynx, trachea, and lungs. 

Speech consists of the voice modified by the organs 
of speech so as to produce certain articulate sounds; 
the organs of speech are the lips, teeth, tongue, and 
palate. 

A letter is a character used to represent a sound; the 
English alphabet contains 26 letters. The alphabet 
is said to have been invented by the Phoenecians; aleph 
beth were the first two letters; hence our word alphabet. 

The power of a letter is the sound which it repre- 
sents. 



♦The number of words in the language is given by recent authoritfen 
as 3uu,oa). 
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The name of a letter is what it is called in the 
alphabet. The names of the letters as now spoken 
and written are: a, be, cee, dee, e, eff, gee, aitch, i, 
jay^ hay, ell, em, en, o, pee, kue, ar, ess, tee, u, vee, 
double-u, ex, wy, zee. 

The letters are divided into vowels Sini consonants; 
the vowels representing pnre tones of voice, the con- 
sonants representing voice more or less interrupted 
by the organs of speech. The vowels are a, e, i, o, u, 
and sometimes w and y. The word abstemiously 
contains the vowels in their proper order. 

The elementary soands are divided into three 
classes, viz., vocals (20), sub-vocals (14), and 
aspirates (9). 

Vocals or tonics are inarticulate sounds produced 
by the voice but little modified by the organs of 
speech. The vocals are represented by the vowels. 

Sub-vocals, sub-tonics or sonants are articulate 
sounds produced by the voice modified by the organs 
of speech. The sub-vocals are represented by conso- 
nants. 

Aspirates, atonies or surds are whispering sounds 
or breathing; they resemble the consonants in articu- 
lation, the sound represented by h being the only one 
which the organs of speech do not aid in pronouncing. 

A mute is a consonant which does not admit of an 
escape of breath when the organs of speech are in 
position to give the sound. The mutes are b, p, d, t, 
k, g, hard, etc. 

Note. — Do not try to learn lists of letters of the various 
classes, but learn to distinguish them by their formation. 
Prepare to give the sound of 6, for instance, and note the fact 
that you cannot breathe through tho mouth or nose until 
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you change slightly the position of the organs of speech. In 
this way distinguish the mutes. 

Semi-vowels are those consonants which admit of 
escape of breath when the organs of speech are in posi- 
tion to sound them. They partake more of the nature 
of the vowels. 

Consonants are also classified according to the organs 
by which they are formed. 

Labials are those in pronouncing which the lips are 
most used. They are p, b, wh, v, m. 

LabiO'dentals are those in forming which the lower 
lip touches the upper teeth. They are /, v. 

Linguals are those in forming which the tongue is 
most used. They are d, I, n, r, t and y. 

Lingua-dentals are those formed by the tongue and 
teeth. As th sub-vocal and aspirate. 

Dentals are those in forming which the teeth are 
most used. They are s, z, ch, sh. 

Palatals are those formed near the roof of the 
mouth. They are k, q, g and c hard. 

Liquids are those whose sound easily unites with that 
of other letters; as Z, m, n, r. 

Sibilants are those that represent a hissing sound, 
s, c, z. 

Gutturals are letters made on the soft palate and back 
part of the tongue. They are k, g hard and ng, 

dognates are letters made with the same organs of 
speech in similar positions. If we prepare to sound 
b we can sound p as well, without changing the posi- 
tion of the organs of speech. See table in chapter 
III. 

Substitutes or Equivalents. Letters sometimes take 
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sounds usually represented by other letters; they are 
then called substitutes or equivalents. 

A diphthong is a union of two vowels to produce one 
sound. Diphthongs are proper when both vowels 
unite to make a sound not represented by either vowel 
standing alone. The proper diphthongs are ou, ow, 
0% and oy. The former two are called inseparable, 
the latter two separable. An improper diphthong, 
or digraph, is a union of two vowels in one syllable, 
but one vowel is silent, as ea in bread. The union of 
two consonants to denote one sound is also called a 
digraph. 

A triphthong is a union of three vowels in one syl- 
lable, as eau in beau. An improper triphthong is a 
trigraph, as ieu in adieu. 

An aphthong is a letter or combination of letters, 
which, in the ordinary pronunciation of a word, has no 
sound. 

Assimilation of Consonants. When a whispered and 
a vocal consonant come together in the same syllable 
it is sometimes difficult to pronounce them, and the 
sound of the second letter is usually assimilated to that 
of the first. In chintz, z, assumes the sound of s to 
unite with t; in winds, s assumes the sound of z to 
unite with d. 

Duplication of Co7isonants. In many words a conso- 
nant is doubled between two vowels; yet in such cases 
no more than one articulation is ever used in speaking. 
In banner we close the organs but once between the 
first and second syllables. The only reason for repeat- 
ing the consonant is to indicate the fact that the pre- 
ceding vowel has its short sound. 



I. 

r. 
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Orthography treats of the nature and power of let- 
ters and correct spelling. 

Orthoepy treats of the correct pronunciation of 
words. 

Phonology treats of the science of elementary 
sounds. 

Phonography or Phonotypy treats of the repre- 
sentation of sounds by distinctive characters. 

Diacritical marks are marks used to indicate the 
sound to be given to a letter. 

Quantity means the length of time occupied in 
uttering either a syllable or alphabetic element. 
. Stress in speech means force* of utterance. It is 
the chief constituent of accent. In English, stress 
and quantity are usually 'combined. 

Quality of vocal element is the characteristic tone 
which distinguishes it from any other tone. The dif- 
ferent qualities are produced by modifications of the 
voice by resonance in the oral cavity. This is molded 
to different forms by the tongue, soft palate, jaw, lips, 
cheeks and walls of the pharynx. 

Note. — For defiQition of words, syllables, etc., see Chap. VII. 



CHAPTER II. 

PRINCIPLES OF PRONUNCIATION-. 

Herewith are given in a convenient form the prin- 
ciples of pronunciation as expounded by the best 
modern orthoepists. 

VOWELS. 

a — long, as in ale, made, pain marked with a macron. 
This sound is dipht.hongal, ending in a brief 
2 
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sound of e long. To give the sound: Place the tip 

of the tongue at the base of the lower front teeth, and 

emit voice. 

Note.— The sound is represented by e in they^ prey, etc., and 
by ei in eight. 

4 — unaccented marked with a dotted macron, as in 
preface, solace, senate, or a before an accented 
vowel in a syllable following, as aerial, chaotic. 
This sound is a modification of a long in syllables 
without accent ; ranging between a in ale and e in 
end, never taking the vanish. In final syllables the 
tendency of the sound is to turn to i short. 

^ — short as in add, at, plaid; marked with a breve. 
This is a peculiarly English sound. It differs in 
quality and quantity from a in made and a in far. 
It is a short, abrupt sound, with an explosive char- 
acter. To give the sound: Place the tongue as in 
a, open the mouth a little wider, and emit voice. 

4 — before r, as in care, air, parent; marked with a 

circumflex. Most orthoepists consider the sound 

to be the same as that of long a deprived of its 

vanishing element, e long. To give the sound: 

Open the mouth sliglitly, and partially depress the 

tongue. Place the vocal organs the same as for e, 

short, and emit voice. The sound is of a less open 

quality than short e. 

Note. — This sound is represented by e in there, their, 
therefore, 

a — Italian, as in arm, far, farther ; marked with two 
dots above. It is the most open and melodious of 
the vowel sounds, and its use should be cultivated. 
To give the sound: Open the mouth and throat 
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wide, leave the tongue in a position of rest and 
emit voice. There is much' latitude in the pro- 
nunciation of this sound, ranging from a in arm 
to a in ask. A medial form is at present most 

approved. 

Note. — The vowel a has this sound before r in mono- 
syllables, or in accented syllables of some words and in 
thf'ir derivations as star, starry, debar, debarring, but 
when a comes before r in the accented syllajjle of a word 
not a derivative, and if followed .by another syllable com- 
mencing with a vowel or another r it has its short sound, 
as in marry, arid, 

a — intermediate, as in staff, past, path; marked dot 

above. This sound is heard in monosyllables, 

chiefly, and those that end in ff, ft, s, st, ss, sh, sp, 

th and a few in ance and a7it. This sound ranges 

among different ortlieopists from a, short, to a, 

Italian. The best authorities give it the shortened 

form of a Italian. To give the sound: Place the 

tongue in position for a, short, then draw the 

tongue upward and backward, and attempt to give 

the sound of a, short, without changing the position 

of the organs. 

Note.— Read the interesting history of this sound in 
pronunciation § 6 of Webster's Unabridged or Academic 
Dictionaries. 

§ — broad, as in all, talk; marked two dots below. To 

give th« sound: Depress the larynx, retract the 

tongue thus enlarging the cavity of the mouth, and 

emit voice.* 

Note. — This sound is represented by o in for, 

§, — short, broad, as in tohat, wander; marked dot 

below. " This is the extreme short sound of a 

broad, and coincides with the sound of o in not. 
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It differs, however, in quality as well as in quantity 
from a broad, being a more open sound; that is to 
say the aperture of the lips, and the internal cav- 
ity of the mouth, though of the same shape in 
both cases, are somewhat larger for a than for a, 
while the position of the tongue remains unaltered 
throughout/' 

Note, — An exceptional souod of a occui-s in the trords 
any^ many; this, however, is the regular short sound of e. 

a — obscure, is used to indicate the closed sound of a, 
in words like infant, hrutally, etc. 

e — long, as in eve, mete; marked with a macron. This 
is one of the closest of the vowel sounds. To give,, 
it: The tongue is raised convexly within the dome 
of the palate, pressing against its sides, and leaving 
only the smallest possible passage through which a 
vowel sound can be uttered. 

Note. — This sound is represented by i in machine^ 
pique. 

m 

e — in unaccented syllables as eve?it, create, society; 
this is shorter than accented long. To give this 
sound, that of u short shows carelessness; to give it 
that of e long shows affectation; hence the compro- 
mise. Marked with a dotted macron. 

S — short, as in end, met; marked with a breve. This 
is not the short sound of a long; it is slightly more 
open than the radical part and lacks the vanish. 
To give the sound: Open the mouth slightly 
and place the tongue to the tips of the lower 
teeth. 

Note. — The sound is represented by a in mavy and u 
in hury. 
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^ — before r as in there, their; marked with a circum- 
flex. (See d.) 

e — intermediate, as in verge, ermine, prefer; marked 
with a wave. Sonfie orthoepists claim that this 
sound is not different from that of u in urn, but 
the weiglit of authority is in favor of a distinctive 
sound of e, and insist upon its use in accented syl- 
lables. To give the sound: The organs are placed 
in a position intermediate between that for sound- 
ing u in urn and e in met. Place the tongue so as 
to sound e short, draw the tongue back and depress 
in the center. In unaccented syllables and slow 
speech this sound is heard somewhat like the clos- 
ing element of eu in grandeur. 

Note.— This sound occurs in e before r, in a monosyl- 
lable or in an accented syllable in which the r is not fol- 
lowed by a vowel or another r, or in derivatives of such 
words, when the syllable retains its accent, as in herd, 
defer, deferring, err, erring, term, mercy, maternal. 
When e occurs before r followed by a vowel or another r 
in a word not derived as above, it has its short seund as in 
ferry, peril, or the la^g sountl as in period. The sound is 
represented by i in girl and y in myrrh. 

e^oreign as in prey, they; marked with a macron 

below. (See a.) 

Note. —The e before n in unaccented syllables takes a 
sound of obscure quality in rapid speech as in prudent. 
Do not omit it, do not let it be like short i. In woolen and 
kitchen, e has its short sound. The unaccented vowel of 
obscure quality; especially e or i is frequently reduced to 
the attenuated form called the voice glide, as in eaten, 
basin, etc. {EaVn, hasCn.) 

i — long, as in ice, marked with a macron. This sound 
is diphthongal in its nature, being composed of d 
and e with the first accented, but so brief that the 
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ear scarcely distinguishes its sound. To give the 
sound: (See a.) 

Note. — This sound is represented by y in my, 

i — unaccented as in idea, biology^ tribunal, diameter. 
The quality is subject to great variation,- depend- 
ing upon the stress given to the syllable. 

i— short, as in ill, it, in; marked with a breve. To 

give the sound: Place the organs in position to 

give e long, and slightly relax the tongue. 

Note —The sound is represented byyin nymph, e in 
England and pretty, ee in been, eau in heaufin, o in women, 
u in busy, ea in guinea, 

I— foreign, as in pique, caprice; marked dots above. 
(See e.) 

i — intermediate as in girl, irksome; marked with a 
wave. (See 6,) 

o — long, as in old^ grow; marked with a macron. 

This is slightly diphthongal, having a slight vanish 

in 00 in ooze. It should have a full, open sound, 

not contracted towards u short, 3.s hum for home. 

To give the sound: Open the lips and bring the 

mouth toward the circle, and draw the tip of the 

tongue slightly backward. 

Note. — This sound i^ represented by au in hautboy, eau 
in beau, ew in sew. 

5 — unaccented, as in obey, tobacco, billow. This is 
usually in open syllables. It differs from long 6 
not only in absence of the vanish but by taking a 
wider form which varies, inversely, with the stress 
placed on the syllable. 

5 — short, as in not, odd, on; marked with a breve. 
(See a.) 

Note.— Although the words dog, log, God, cost, broth. 
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song, long, soft, cross, off, are marked by most orthoepists 
with the breve, yet the best authorities prefer a pronuncia- 
tioQ of between that in not and that in for. 

Q — intermediate, as in do, move; marked dots below. 
This is the closest labial vowel; that is to say the 
lips are more nearly closed than for any other 
vowel. The sides being brought into contact with 
each other so as to leave a small central aperture. 

Note. — It is represented by oo in ooze, u in rude, ew in 
drew, eu in maneuvre. 

o — short 0O9 as in ivolf, foot; marked dot below. It is 
of the same quality as intermediate, but its quan- 
tity is shortened. To give the sound: Close the 
lips nearly, leaving a small aperture for the voice to 

escape. 

Note.— It is represented by u in pnll, and 00 in foot, 

6 — broad, as in for, orb, marked with a circumflex. 
(See a.) 

Note. — This sound of o occurs before r in a monosyl- 
lable as in. for. Lord, etc., or in an accented syllable when 
not followed by a vowel or another r, as in former, orchard, 
abhor^ and in the derivatives of such words, as abhorring. 
But when o occurs in an accented svllable before r fol- 
lowed by a vowel or another r in a word not a derivative, 
it has its regular short sound, as in foreign, orange, torrid. 

Teachers will do well to study the above note carefully. 

— short u, as in sun, other; marked dot above. 

(See u.) 
6b— long as in ooze, food; marked with a macron. (See 

Q.) This should be treated as a digraph; one o 

marked dots below, the other silent. 
do—short, as in foot, toool; marked with a breve. (See 

ti.) This is also really a digraph; one marked 

dot below, the other silent. 
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\i — long, as in use, dice, mute; marked with a macron. 
This is a compound sound, formed of the vowel oo 
in ooze and of the consonant y or the vowel i or e 
before it. 

Note. — When the u begins a syllable or is preceded by the 
palatal or labial sounds fc, gr, p, &, /, m, v, the sound of 2^ is 
clearly heard as in usage, cube, puny, etc,; after d, t, I, v, s, 
and th it is peculiarly difficult to introduce the sound of y, 
and negligent speakers omit it. The sound should be 
made as brief as possible and be pronounced in the same 
syllable. After r, ch, or ah, te, has the simple sound of 00 
in ooze, as in rule, sure. The sound of u long, is repre- 
sented by eau in beauty, eu in feudal, ew in few. The y 
sound should never be forced in when it will not come in 
smoothly as a glide. 

<i — ti7iaccented is a modification of u long in use. It is 
heard in such words as unite, graduate, judicial, 
censure, measure, etc. The sound differs from u 
by taking for the first element the wide 9 as in 
toolf, rather than the narrow q as in do, 

XI — short, as in us, but; marked with a breve. In for- 
mation it is essentially the same as u in icrge, but 
is shorter in quantity, and more open in quality. 
To give the sound: Open the month slightly, and 
depress the tongue partially. 

Note. — It is represented by g in son and 00 in blood. 

u — long 00, as in rude, rule, ruin; marked dots below. 

(See Q.) 

Note. — This is the sound of u following r in nearly all 
cases, as in rumor, fruit, rule, ruin, rude, bruit, brute. 

u — intermediate, as in put, pull; marked dot below. 
(See and db.) 

t, — neutral, as in urge, urn; marked with a circum- 
flex. It lacks any strougly marked distinctive 
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quality. It differs from u short in length and a 
greater degree of closeness. 

f-^long, as in my; marked with a macron. (See L) 
j- — shoriy as in nymph; marked with a breve. (See i.) 
y — intermediate, as in myrtle, myrrh; marked with a 
ward. (See I.) 

DIPHTHONQS. 

oi and oy, as in oil, boy, unmarked. The elements of 

the sound are § and I with the accent on the 

former, 
oil and ow, as in our, how; unmarked. This element 

is composed of a and 6b, the former being accented 

and very brief. 

Note. — Some authors give the diphthong ou two sounds; 
one in out and one in route (oo). It would seem better to 
call the latter a digraph. The following vowels are really 
diphthongal: ft, a, I, and some others; see a, p. 9. The U ut 
of a diphthong is that it requires a change in the position 
of the organs of speech during the continuance of a tone. 

CONSONANTS. 

b— as in tat, tub, bib; unmarked. This sound is 
formed by slight contact of the edges of the lips 
and compressing the voice within the mouth and 
pharynx, causing a* muffled sound or murmur to 
precede the separation of the lips. Don^t explode 
the sound by opening the lips too suddenly. It is 
usually silent before t and after m in the same syl- 
lable, as in debt, dumb, 

^-^ard, as in cat; marked with a bar. (See k.) 

NoTB. — has this sound when it comes before a, o, u, {, 
or r, before k^ e, or t final, and when it ends a word or a 

S 
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Syllable. It has the sound of 2; in sacriflce^.miLsiCt 9iiffio€ 
and diacerrif and is silent in czar, victuals and indict^ SLud 
in the termination acle, as in muscle, 

9 — sofi, as in cyst, cede; marked with a cedilla. It 
takes the sonnd whenever it occurs before e, i or y. 
(See 8.) 

eh — as in church, chat; unmarked. This is a simple 
sound and not composed of t and sh, as manj 
orthoepists claim. "It is produced by placing a 
certain portion of the tongue near the tip^ but not 
the tip itself^ against a certain part of the palate, 
and, after pressure, suddenly withdrawing it with a 
violent emission of the breath.*' 

gh — soft, chaise; marked with a cedilla, (See sh.) 

Note. — Most words with this sound are from the French. 

«h — hard, as in chortiie, epoch; marked with a bar. 
(Seek.) 

Note. — ^This is also a sound heard in foreign words. Ch 
is always hard before I and r; it is silent in drachm^ schism, 
and yacht, 

d — as in do, sad; unmarked. To give the sound t 

Press the end of the tongue against the upper gums, 

and then force up vocalized breath or voice, into the 

mouth. 

Note. — When d follows a whispered consonant in the 
same syllable, it usually takes the sound of t in hissed. 
It is silent only in the words Wednesday and handkerchief, 

t — as in fat, leaf; unmarked. It is made by placing 
the upper lip against the edges of the upper front 
teeth and emitting the breath. 

Note.— This letter is never silent and has but one sound, 
except in the w.-rd of, when it has the power of its 
cognate, v. It is represented by gh in laugh and ph in 
sylph. 
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g — hard, as in go, beg; marked with a bar. The sound 

is formed by opening the mouth slightly and 

placing the root of the tongue in contact with the 

back of the palate, and then allowing the intonated 

breath to escape. 

NOTB. — ^It is hard before a (except in gaol and its deriva- 
tives), o, u, h, I and r, and sometimes before e, i and y, as 
in get, give, muggy. It is alvrays hard at the end of words. 
It is represeneed by gh in gherkins, 

g — soft, as in gem, rage; marked dot above. (See j.) 
NoT£. — O usually takes this sound before e, i, and y 
(see exceptions above). In some French words g has the 
sound of zh as in mirage, rouge. It is silent before m 
ane n final, and when initial letter n, as ia phelgm, sign^ 
gnat. 

gh — Jhis digraph is unmarked and represents the 
sound of g hard as in ghost,/, as in laugh, ^, as in 
lough; p, as in hiccough. It is silent after i and 
generally before t, 

h — as in hat; unmarked. Is a mere breathing. To 
sound it : Place the organs in position to form the 
next following letter, as in he, prepare to pro- 
nounce he and emit unyocalized breath; ha, ho, 
etc., the same. 

Note. — It is silent after g initial, after r, and when fol- 
lowed by a vowel in the same syllable, as in ghost, myrrh, 
ah, 

j — ^as in jug, jar; unmarked. This sound is produced 
in the same way as that of ch, and differs from it 
only in being vocal instead of aspirate. 

NOTB. — It is never silent. In hallelujah it has the sound 
of consonant y. It is represented by di in soldier, and g 
in gem, 

k — as in kit, knach; unmarked. To form the sound : 
Bring the back of the tongue into close oontaot 
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with the back part of the palate; and then sepa- 
rate by a continued pressure of the breath. It 
differs from its cognate g, in being aspirate. 

Note. — It is represented by c hard in catt ch hard in 
chord, q bef ort u in quail, and gh in hough, 

1 — as in lame, tell; unmarked. This is the most har» 

monions of the consonants. To give the sound : 

Place the tip of the tongue against the upper gnmi 

and emit vocalized breath. The I in an unaccented 

syllable following an accented syllable fulfills the 

office of a Yowel, as in able. 

NoTB. — L is silent in many words, especially before a 
final consonant, as in alma, half, almond, 

m — ^as in me, make, aim; unmarked. It is produced 
by closing the lips and letting the voice issue 
through the nostrils. It is called a labio-nasal. 

Note. — It is silent before n in the same syllable, as in 
mnemonicSf and serves as a vowel in schism, 

n — as in no, name, ten. To give it: Place the tongue 
as for d and emit voice through the nostrils. It is 
a dento-nasal. 

Note.— It is silent after Z or m as in kUn, hymn, but 
not in derivatives of words, as in hymnal. N also serves 
aa a vowel occasionally, as in even, pardon, etc. 

Q — as in ink, uncle; marked with a bar below. It is 
represented by ng. The sound never occurs at the 
beginning of a syllable. To give it: Place the 
tongue as for g, and allow the voice to pass freely 
through the nostrils. 

fl — as in canon; marked with a tilde. It is thus 
marked only in a few Spanish words and indicates 
a y sound following the n, as in canyon, sen or, 

p — as in pei, lip; unmarked. It is formed like b 
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except that the lips have a firmer contact and 
breath instead of voice is allowed to escape. 

Note. — It is silent before n, s, and t, and in some other 
instances. 

ph — This digraph occurs chiefly in words of Greek 
formation. It usually has the sound of / as in 
phantom, v in one word, Stephen. 

Note — It is silent before th initial, as phthisis, 
q — as in quick; unmarked. It is always followed by 
u, and the two have the sound of kw. In a few 
French words it has the sound of k, as in coquette; 
it has the same sound in the terminations, que as in 
antique. 

r — rough or trilled, as in rat, roam; unmarked. This 
sound is produced by a more or lees forcible vibra- 
tion of the tip of the tongue against the inner 
gum of the upper teeth. It occurs only before 
vowels, 

r — smooth or untrilled, as in nor, sort; unmarked. 

This occurs only after a vowel in the same syllable. 

In giving this sound the tongue is so placed as to 

feel the passing stream of air, but not to yield to it. 

Note. — R is never silent. 

B — sharp, as in sit, same, yes. In forming this sound 
the tip of the tongue is rounded and brought near 
the upper front teeth, the lips are open and unvo- 
calized breath escapes. Late orthoepists give s the 
sharp sound in derivatives like disarm, disburse, 
etc. 

^—flat, as in has; marked with a suspended bar. 
Place the organs as for s sharp, and emit voice 
instead of breath. 
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NoTB.^n9 is silent in the words aisle^ isle, island, de^ 
mesne, puisnef viscount, and generally at the end of 
French words adopted into English, as chamois, corps. 

sh — as in she, flesh; unmarked. This sound is pro- 
duced by drawing the tip of the tongue inward from 
the position it takes to sound » in she, slightly en- 
larging the aperture through which the breath 
passes^ while the middle of the tongue rises within 
the arch of the palate. 

Note. — It is represented by o in acacia, t in negotiation, 
8 in naiLseate, ce, ei, se, si, sd, ti, before a vowel in a syl- 
lable following an unacoented syllable, soh in schist, ch in. 
chaise. It is never silent. 

t — as in top, note; unmarked. It is the vocal cognate 

of d, and formed like it. 

Note. — T is silent in the terminations ten, tie, after s as 
ia fasten, castle, and in a few other words. It is often 
equivalent to sh. 

th — sharp-aspirated, as in thin, breath. This is the 
sound made in lisping. It is made by putting the 
point of the tongue between the teeth, or by placing 
it against the back part of the upper front teeth, 
and forcing out aspirated breath. 

ih-^flat'Subvocal, as in then, with; marked with a bar. 
This differs from the one preceding only in substi- 
tution of voice for breath. 

V — as in vat, leave, unmarked. It is the subvocal cog- 
nate of /. 
Note. — Vis never silent except in seven-night. 

w — as in wo, wen, wet; unmarked. This is a consonant 
sound before a vowel. Place the vocal organs in 
position for oo long. Continue the sound of oo 
long, and observe the vanish. In forming it con- 
tract the Tips slightly, and this compression of the 
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lips changes the quality of the sound, giving it a 
buzzing and articulate character^ rather than' soft 
vocality. 

* Note. — W is silent before r, also in the words answer^ 
sword, toward and two. It is often represented by u, 

wh — as in what, unmarked. Webster says that in 
this digraph the h is sounded before the w, as they 
were written by the Anglo-Saxons (hwat). Other 
orthoepists claim that the sound is a simple one 
and that in forming it the lips are brought close 
together as for w, and then rapidly separated ; the 
breath is not obstructed. The latter idea is cer- 
tainly preferable. 

X — sharp as in tax; unmarked. Equivalent to Ics, 

X — soft or flat, as in exist; marked with a suspended 
bar. This sound is equivalent to g hard and z. 
At the beginning of words x has the sound of z. 

J — as in yes, yaion; unmarked. To give the sound : 
Place the vocal organs as for e long; continue the 
sound as for e long, and closely observe the vanish. 
In forming it the tongue is slightly depressed, which 
destroys the pure vocality in e. 

Note. — ^This sound is heard only at the beginning of a 
word or a syllable. It is often represented by t, as in 
familiar, 

z — as in zest, maze; unmarked. This is the cognate 
sub vocal of s, and is represented by f. In a few 
words it takes the sound of zh. 

di — These two letters never come together in the 
proper spelling of an English word; the sound is 
represented by zi in glazier, si in fusion, and z 
in, azure. The sound is the vocal cognate of «fi.. 
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l^OTZ, — ^We give tables of the elementary sounds in this 
connection, to present the topic in a compact form, and 
suggest to teachers that large tables or charts may he 
made on manilla paper, and placed before the school for 
r^erenoe and study, 

BUHMABT AND REVIEW. 

The diacritical marks used are as follows: 

* — Macron^ used above or below. 

" — Breve, used above. 

• — Dots used above or below. 

* — Circumflex, used above. 

• — Wave or tilde used above. (Wave when used 
with a vowel, tilde with a consonant.) 

' — Dot used above or below. 

' — Bar, used with consonants above, through or 
below. 

X — Suspended bar, used below. 

*— Dotted macron, used above. 

' — For voice glide, 

2sr — ^Nasal tone. 

EQUIVALENTS. 
VOWJLU. 



g — (36 or u 

o = do or u 

ow = oa. 

oy = oi 

y = i 

f = i 

f = I 



a 


— 


5 


e 


= 


a 


I 


= 


d 


ew 




u 


ee 




e 


•• 

1 




3 


r 




ft 
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OONSONANTS. 




« — k 


• 


dg-j 


9 —8 




1 — z 


ch = k 




? gz 


9h o^sh 




X — ks 


g — g 




ph— f 


• • 

g — ] 




qa =• kw 



a — has eight variations of sound; ft, 4, d, k, a, a, a, a.; 
besides the obscare soand represented in the lutor- 
national Dictionary by italic a. 

e — has seven variations of sound; e, S, §, i, 6, 6, ac- 
cented and 6 the wide variant. 

i — has five variations of sound ; i, f, i, i, I. 

O — has seven sounds; 6, 6f 6, 6, q, o, 6. 

a — has six variations of sound; u, u, u, u, t, ft, besides 
its use in a consonant and exceptional sound of i, 
as in lettuce. 

y — has four sounds; all the sounds of i> except i in 
pique, fy y, f, f. 

LONG VOWELS. SHORT VOWELS. 

a as in made. • as in girl. a as in at. 

a as in far. o as in old. a as in fast, 

a as in all. oo as in ooze. e as in met. 

a as in care. u as in use. t as in pit. 

as in eve. ou as in onr. o as in on. 

as in verge. oi as in oil. oo as in foot. 

i as in ice. « as in us. 
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CHAPTER III. 

TABLE OF ELEMENTARY SOUNDS. 

VOCALS. 




it 

old 

obey 

ooze .... 

foot 

ttse^ dt^e 
unite . . . . 

wrge 

us 

oil , 

OUT , 



Vocals. 

a 

t 

— 

a 

• 

a 

ft 
a 

e 
e 

6 
i 

9 

1 
i 



o 

00 
0^0 

u 
u 

w 

u 
oi 

oa 



EqnivaleDts. 



e 



« 



6 
6 

i 



I 

y 



9^ 



6 

oy 

ow 



Examples. 



th^y. 



th^re. 



or. 

on, 

pique. 



girl 
my. 

nymph. 



do, rwde. 
wolf, put. 



son. 

boy. 
cow. 
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TABLE OF ELEMENTARY SOUNDa 

SUBVOCALS AND ASPIRATES. 



Examples. 


Snbvocals. 


Aspirates. 


Examplfls. 


bes 


b 
m 
w 

V 


p 

wh 
f 


pet. 


me 


wo 


when. * 


rat 


/at. 




dos 


d 

1 
n 

ngn 
r 

y 
th 


t 
th 


^0. 


/ame 

no 




ring ink 

rat 

yet. 

^his 


think. 






^em, jug 

ainire 


• • 

gj 

zg 
zh 


ch 
8h 


ch&t. 
sit, cell. 
shut. 






(70 


g 


ke 


kit, cskt. 


<^Vf».... ........ 




eziBt 


? 


h 

z 


hat. 
tao;. 







* Disputed, see p. 16. 

NOTB. — ^It will be seen that the table is divided by horizon- 
tal lines so that the labials, Unguals, dentals and palatals are 
properly grouped. 

Note. — The letters x and q have no sound of their own. 
The combination ng, represented also by u, is as much palatal 
ma lingual; the letters/ and v are labio-dentals. 
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CORRELATIVE LOXQ AND SHORT SOUNDS. 

The following vowels are more or less related to eaoh 
other in manner of utterance: 

LONO. SHORT. 

a in care. e in met. 

a in far. a in fast. 

a in all. o in on. 

e in eve. i in it. 

00 in ooze. oo in foot. 

u in urge. u in ap. 

Practice attering first one in one column, then its 
correlative in the other column. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HOW TO TEACH THE BLBMBNTART 80UKD8. 

1. Let the teacher take a familiar word^ as mate 
pronoanoe it carefally to the class, and ask them to 
pronoance it in concert. Then to teach the sound of 
«, ask the pupils to pronounce the word, omitting the 
last sound, as ma, then omit the sound of m and pro- 
nounce the vocal sound ft twice. This will give the 
steps, mate, ma, a, «. See that it is given fully and 
smoothly, then ask individual pupils to give the sound. 

5. If necessary, the teacher should give instruction 
in regard to the position of the organs of speech ; it 
may be necessary for the teacher to give the sound and 
ask pupils to imitate. 

3. Ask pupils to name words containing the same 
sound. Let them write lists of such words and bring 
to the class. 

4. Teach the use of the proper diacritical marks to 
represent the sound. 

6. Let the teacher give the sound, and pupils write 
or name the letter and diacritical mark used to repre- 
sent it, 

6. Give lists of words for pupils to mark. 

7. Write common words with unusual markings to 
make new words of them. (This exercise should be 
used only for testing pupils after the marks are pretty 
well known.) For example, e^t, gat, eat, gfit, e^t. 

8. In ftdvftUQed classes make constant use of the 
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chart; rapidly pointing to letters, the pupils respond- 
ing. Let boys give the sabvocals ; girls the aspirate, 
cognates ; or vice versa. 

NoTB. — ^A good way to drill upon these tables so that the 
pupil may remember the sound corresponding to the marks is 
first, to follow carefully the directions as to teaching the 
sounds, and then to review the tables this way : a with a 
macron as in mate; represented by e macron below, as in they, 
S, a. Frequent drills of this kind on all the vowels of the 
table will fix the marks and key words perfectly in the mind. 

9. Teach the common diacritical marks while the 
pnpil is learning to read. Oontinne the drill through 
all the grades. 

10. Write lists of words unknown to the pupils, 
mark them properly and call for pronunciation. 

11. Bequire the sounds to be given exactly right. 

12. Do not let pupils begin with a weak sound and 
slide up to the right sound at the finish; let it be given 
with full force from the first. 

13. Teach the technical names of the diacritical 
marks: Breve, macron, tilde, wave, circumflex, dots, 
bar, cedilla, suspended bar. It is a good plan to speak 
of the macron as a bar when used with a consonant 
and the wave as the tilde. The dieresis is used to 
show that the second of two adjacent vowels is not 
pronounced with the preceding as cooperate; it is best, 
therefore, to speak of the diacritical marks similar to 
it as dots, likewise dot instead of period, circumflex 
instead of caret. 

14. Lead pupils to classify the sounds heard in 
words, to analyze words and letters. 

15. Give constant drills by various methods in artic* 
nlation^ enunciation and pronunciation. 
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CHAPTER V. 



EXERCISES IN" ARTIOULATIOlSr AISTD EUTUKOIATTOK. 



& 



& 



a 6 



trace 


crash 


alms 


walk 


ehasa 


add 


scar 


dwarf 


spaco 


match 


farce 


scald 


giac« 


scrap 


czar 


fawn 


case 


track 


laugh 


crawl 


scale 


catch 


gaunt 


forward 


haze 


sprang 


craunoh 


torpor 


aid 


scamp 


gape 


scorch 


lay 


catch 


ah 


adorn 


faint 

• 


scalp 


jaunt 


born 


A 


♦ « 


& « 


d I 


last 


squad 


scare 


verge 


class 


squalid 


chair 


serge 


clasp 


wad 


where 


sir 


dance 


squash 


wear 


stir 


bath 


squander 


ere 


sperm 


quaff 


orange 


flare 


squirrel 


grasp 


torrid 


heir 


dirt 


stanch 


foreign 


bare 


earth 


task 


spot 


share 


prefer 


graft 


horrid 


lair 


term 


Q<5'e>»- 


9 u db 


oa oi 


6 u 


lose 


would 


out 


done 


moTe 


should 


our 


some 


whoib 


woman 


cloud 


won 


woo 


nook 


spoil 


none 


noose 


took 


quoit 


shove 


smooth 


shook 


voice 


tongue 


ruse 


€ttll 


hour 


buzz 
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brute 


puU 


house 


much 


crude 


put 


hound 


scad 


spruce 


Boot 


moist 


such 


ft 


dfinal 


d initial 


i initial 


surge 


bed 


do 


bad 


scourge 


rod 


dare 


bend 


purge 


send 


dost 


but 


purl 


board 


dime 


bare 


fur 


had 


dig 


by 


I final 


i final 
p inital 


i initial 
p final 


g initiul 


crib 


pot 


tip 


go 


tub 


pat 


top 


get 


rob 


put 


trump 


gone 


scab 


pit 


tramp 


gat 


drab 


pet 


trap 


got 


^ final 


j initial 


V initial 


V final 


egg 


jug 


vat 


love 


beg 


jaiub 


vase 


live 


pig 


Jut 


vice 


move 


dug 


jet 


vest 


* drove 


bag 


jar 


vote 


save 



NoTB. — The teacher can use the above as drills in teaching 
the sounds and marks. Let pupils pronounce and tell the 
marks, or teacher may pronounce and pupils mark. 



MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISEa 

[For marking and pronunciation.^ 

Aunt, &n, ant^ path, pat, pass, bath, bask, balm« 
brass, calf, cask, calm, cast, gape, grasp, lath, last, 
palm, pant, past, daunt, langh, blanch, chafit, glance, 
scoflf, soft, cost, cube, flute, rule, chew, Tuesday, ruby. 

Articulation is that action of the organs of speech 
by which each oral element receives its own character* 
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Good articulation demands : 

1. The exact utterance of each sound belonging to 
the word or syllable. 

2. The utterance of no other sounds than those 
belonging to the word or syllable. 

8. The proper s<»paration of the various sounds. 
The requirements of good articulation are: 

1. Strength and flexibility in the organs of speech. 

2. A proper knowledge of each sound in the lan- 
guage. 

3. A knowledge of the art of combining these sounds 
into words. 

4. Drill, DRILL, DRILL, in using this knowledge. 
NOTB. — The drill in articulation should be so frequent and 

so long continued that the student shall be able to '* pronounce 
the words trippingly on the tongue." The extreme of affecta- 
tion iu but one degree better than the extreme of carelessness. 
By practice the pupil may become on exact speaker and yet 
be easy and natural. 

ERRORS IN ARTICULATION. 

Errors of substitution : Figger, holler, ellum, ketch, 

etc. 

Errors of omission: F'rever, wich, Id'no, etc 
Errors of blending : 

Did jew for did you. 

Would jew for would you, 

Could jew for could you. 

Can chew for can't you. 

Won' chew for won't you, 

Shan chew for shan't you. 

Note.— Let the expressions in the second of the columns 
aboye be repeated rapidly many times till the correct pronun- 
ciation be given without effort. It can be given, and is one 
of the marks of a cultured person. 
5 
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CHAPTER VI. 



ABTICULATIOK. 



1. Utter firmly the following exercise, dwelling 
upon the consonant element, and ending the vowel 
abraptly: 

ba be b! b5 bii bo5 boi 

b& bS bl b6 bu bo^o bou 

Substitute for b in the last exercise d, g, j, I, n, w, y. 

2. Utter the following slowly and carefully at first, 
and increase to a very rapid utterance : 

ba-pa be-pS bi-pi bo po bu-pu b(5o-po5 boi-poi 
bfi,-p& bS-pS bi-pi bo-p6 bu-pu bdb-po"o bou-pou 

Also da-ta, ya-fa, ja-cha. 

3. Robbed, robed ; bragged, dragged ; banged, 
hanged ; singed ; tinged ; bulged ; divulged ; lands, 
mends; sheathes; breathes; sheathed; breathed; elms, 
films; chasm; prism; spasms; schisms; risen; dozen. 

4. Nymph, lymph; widths, breadths; rob'st, prob'st; 
milked, bilked; healths, wealths; twelfths; filched, 
mulched; months, plinths; lengths, strengths; 
sheath'st, breath'st ; troubFst; doubl'st ; roVdst, 
proVdst; cradl'st, saddret; strnggFst, smuggl'st; 
begg'dst, drugg'dst ; say'dst, wagg'dst ; boldest, f oldest; 
help'st, scalp'st. 

5. Commit to memory: Ceaseth, approacheth, re- 
joiceth, ceaseth ; approacheth, rejoiceth, ceaseth, ap- 
proacheth, rejoiceth, ceaseth, approacheth, rejoiceth. 
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6. To read: Amid'st the mists and coldest frosts, 
with barest wrists and stoutest boasts^ he thrusts his 
fists against the posts, and still insists he seM the 
ghosts. 

BECRBATION^S IN ARTICULATIOK. 

1. His cry moved me. 

2. His crime moved me. 

3. Six thick thistle sticks. 

4. A rural ruler truly rural. 

5. Charles Smith's Thucydides, 

6. She says she will sew a sheet. 

7. Flesh of freshly fried flying fish. 

8. The sun shines on the shop signs. 

9. All night it lay an ice drop there. 

10. The sea ceaseth and it sufficeth us. 

11. High roller, low roller, lower roller. 

12. She sells sea-shells; shall he sell sea-shells? 

13. A box of mixed biscuits ; a mixed biscuit box. 

14. Two toads totally tired tried to trot to Tedbury. 

15. Some shun sunshine ; do you shun sunshine ? 

16. Oh, the torment of an ever-meddling memory. 

17. He sawed six long, slim, slick, slender saplings. 

18. The old cold scold sold an old school coal- 
scuttle. 

19. Eight great gray geese grazed gaily into 
Greece. 

20. He accepts the office, and attempts by his acts 
to conceal his faults. 

21. The cat ran up the ladder with a lamp of raw 
liver in her mouth. 

22. Thrice six thick thistle sticks thrust straight 
through three throbbing thrushes. 
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23. He built a nice honse near the lake^ and shouted, 
''Ice cream for two young ladies/' 

24. Shave a cedar shingle thin. What I shave 
a cedar shingle thin? Yes^ shave a cedar shingle thin. 

25. Did yon say yon saw the spirit sigh, or the 
spirit's eye, or the spirits' sigh? I said I saw the 
spirit's eye, not the spirit sigh, nor the spirits' sigh. 

26. Peter Prangle, the prickly, prangly pear picker, 
picked three pecks of prickly, prangly pears on the 
pleasant prairies. 

27. Theophilns Thistle, the successfnl thistle sifter, 
in sifting a sieve full of unsifted thistles, thrust three 
thousand thistles through the thick of his thumb. 
Now if Theophilus Thistle, the successful thistle 
«ifter in sifting a sieve full of unsifted thistles, thrust 
three thousand thistles through the thick of his 
thumb, see that thou in sifting a sieve full of unsifted 
thistles, thrust not three thousand thistles through 
the thick of thy thumb. Success to the successful 
thistle sifter. 

2S. Read the following very rapidly: 

A day or two ago during a lull in business, two 
little boot-blacks, one white and one black, were 
standing at the corners doing nothing, when the 
white boot-black agreed to black the black boot- 
black's boots. The black boot-black was of couise 
willing to have his boots blacked by his fellow boot- 
black, and the boot-black- ^ho had agreed to black 
the black boot-black's boots went to work. 

When the boot-black had blacked one of the black 
boot-black's boots till it shone in a manner that 
would make any boot-black proud, the boot-black who 
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had agreed to black the black bootblack's boots 
refused to black the other boot of the black boot- 
black until the black boot-black who had consented 
to have the white boot-black black his boots should 
add five cents to the amount the white boot-black had 
made blacking other men's boots. This the boot- 
black whose boot had been blacked refused to do, 
saying it was good enough for a black boot black to 
have one boot blacked, and he didn't care whether 
the boot that the white boot-black hadn't blacked was 
blacked or not. 

This made the boot-black who had blacked the 
black boot-black's boot as angry as a boot-black often 
gets, and he vented his black wrath by spitting upon 
the blacked boot of the black boot-black. This 
roused the latent passions of the black boot-black 
and he proceeded to boot the white boot-black with 
the boot which the white boot-black had blacked. A 
fight ensued, in which the white boot-black who had 
refused to black the unblacked boot of the black boot- 
black, blacked the black boot-black's visionary organ, 
and in which the black boot-black wore all the black- 
ing off his blacked boot in booting the white boot- 
black. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

STLLABIOATIOK AND WORD AN^ALTSIS. 

A syllable consists of an elementary sound or a com- 
bination of them uttered by one impulse of the voice. 

Note. — A word of one syllable is called a mo7iosyllable ; of 
two syllables, a dissyllable ; of three syllables a trisyllable ; of 
more than three syllables, a polysyllable. 

Eyery syllable must contain one vowel sound or one 
liquid sounds as sev-en (sev-n.) 

Syllabication is the art of arranging the letters of 
words into proper syllables. 

Note. — The syllable at the end of a word is called the 
ultimate; the one next to the end, the pemUtimate ; the third 
from the end, the antepenultimate; and the fourth from the 
end, the preantepenultimate^ 

Consonants coming before the vowel of the syllable 
to which they belong are said to be antecedent ; those 
that come after the vowel are consequent. In but, b is 
antecedent and t consequent. 

A word is a syllable or a combination of them used 
as the sign of an idea. Words are divided in structure 
into primitive, derivative, simple and compound. 

A primitive word is a root word, not derived from 
any other word of our language; as go. 

A derivative word is one which is formed from prina- 
itive words by the addition of letters called suffixes or 
prefixes ; as going. 
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A simple word is one not composed of other words : 
as board. 

A compound word is one built np of two of more 
simple words; as blackboard or black-boarding. The 
hyphen is used for newly formed compounds or those 
not used frequently. 

A prefix is a letter or letters affixed to the begin- 
ning of a word to modify its meaning ; as misnilo. 

A suffix is a letter or letters affixed to the end of s 
word to modify its meaning; as duckling. 

LIST OF SOME IMPORTANT PREFIXES, 

[English.] 

a=^t, in, on. ow^=»beyond. 

be=mto make^ by. ot;er==above. 

en (em)=ain, on, to make. /(?=the, this. 

/br=not, from. un=:^noi, opposite, act. 

/ore=heloTQ. wndZer=beneath. 

mf5=wrong. t(;i^/i=against, from. 

Examples : A-head, a-blaze, a-shore, be-numb, 
be-side, be-cause, en-circle, em-bark, em-power, for-bid, 
for-bear, fore-sight, fore-shadow, mis-rule, mis-apply, 
out-break, over-rule, to-night, unable, un-deceive, 
under-mine, under-rate, with-stand, with-hold. 

[Latin Prefixes.] 

ab (abs)=ifrom. de=:([own, from. 

fad (a, 39, af, ag, al, an, ap, dis (di, dif)=iapart, not. 

ar, as, at)=-to opposite, act. 

an^e«=«before. ex (e, ec, ef)==out, of, from. 

bi (bis)=itwo, twice. ca:/ra=beyond. 

tFor the sake of euphony the last letter of the prefix Is of tea changed 
to the first letter of the root, or is dropped. 
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circum (circu)=—around. in (il, im, ir)=-in, on (in 
con (co, col, com, cor)=- yerbs and nouns); not 

with, together, (in adj^s and nouns). 

contra (counter)=-against. tn^er=between. 

non^^not. semi=half. 

ob (oo, of, op)— in front, «e=aside. 

in the way, against. sub (sac, saf, sag, sup, sus) 
/>er«=-through, thoroughly. =»under. 

jt?rd-"bofore. «i//;er==»above, over.- 

pro=^foT, fourth. trans=^ojer, beyond, 

re=*back or again. «//ra=beyond. 

re/ro— backward. t;tce=in8tead of. 

Examples : Abnormal, abstain, administer, ascend, 
accustom, affix, annex, apportion, attain,! antedate, 
bivalve, circumnavigate, condole, co-educate,^compresB, 
correspond, contradistinction, counterbalance, demerit, 
disinter, disseminate, diffident, export, eject, eccentric, 
extraordinary, import, illegitimate, irreverent, inter- 
commerce, noncombatant, object, project, reject, sub- 
ject, (L, jacere, to throw) oppress, permanent, per- 
vade, post-meridian, prefix, pronoun, rebound, retro- 
grade, select, semicircle, sublet, succumb, suppress, 
supernatural, surpass, transcontinental, traverse, ultra- 
marine, vice-royal. 

[Greek Prefixes.] 

a (an=without, not.) en (em;=in, on. 

amphi=hoth, around. epi (ep)=upon. 

ana=up, back, through. hyper=^OYQT. 

anti (out)=against, oppo- %;?o=under. 

site. meta (met)=beyond change. 
fl?ia^=^through. 
Examples : Atheist, anarchy, amphitheater, angu- 
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lar, anti-slavery, diameter, engraft, ei)idermis, hyper- 
critical, metaphysical, hypocritical. 

A LIST OP SOME IMPORTANT SUFFIXES. 

[Noun Suffixes.] 

an, ant, ent, ar, er, or, ard, ary,eer, ier, ist, ive, 
ster===one who does (agent). 

ate, ee, ite, tt;e=one who is, one to whom. 

ary, ery, (?ry=place where. 

acy, age, al, ance, ancy, dom, ence, ency, hood, inq. 
ion, ism, ment, mony, ness, ry, ship, th, tude, ty, or ity 
ure, y^state quality, act. 

cle, oule, ie, or g, kin, en, let, ling, ock, ule, ette^^^ 
diminutives. 

[Adjective Suffixes,] 

al, an, ar, ary, ic, or ical, id. He, ine, ory==» 
pertaining to. 
ate, ful, ose, ous, some, y=»f ull of, or having. 
a^le, lie, ihle, iZe=ithat may or can be. 
tt;e=having power. 

ish, like, Zy=like. en=made of. 

Zfi««=!without. ant, ent=\)emg or doing. 

[Verb Suffixes.] 
ate, en, fy, ish, ise, or i«e=to make. 

[Adverb Suffi^xes.] 
ly, wt>«=Esraanner. ern^ t^arrf=direction. 

Examples of Suffixes: Comedian, defendant, 
adherent, scholar, scribbler, surveyor, wizard, mission- 
ary, auctioneer, cashier, monopolist, operative, pun- 
ster^ associate, assignee, favorite, captive, apiary (L 
6 
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apis, a bee), hennery, observatory, supremacy, pil- 
grimage, recital, forbearance, expectancy, martyrdom, 
abhorrence, transparency, likelihood, rehearsing, rebel- 
lion, barbarism, atonement, holiness, matrimony^ 
pleasantry, apprenticeship, depth, solitude, brevity, 
rapture, particle, animalcule. Tommy, Willie, lambkin, 
kitten, brooklet, duckling, hillock, globule, cigaret, 
celestial, suburban, planetary, oceanic, astronomical, 
puerile (L. puer, a child,) declamatory, grateful, frol- 
icsome, flowery, habitable, convertible, corrective, 
knavish, matronly^ fruitless, errant, brazen. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

SOME RULES FOR SPELLING. 

A few of the rules for spelling, if taught inductively, 
will be of great value to the pupil. Herewith are given 
a few of the most useful ones ; teachers should supple- 
ment them with illustrative exercises. 

1. Words of one syllable ending in a single conso- 
nant preceded by a single vowel, and words of more 
than one syllable, ending in the same way, and 
accented on the last syllable, double the final conso- 
nant before suffixes beginning with a vowel. 

[h and s in derivatives of gas, are the only excep- 
tions to this rule.] 

Examples: Give reasons for the following spelling : 
Spinning, wrapping, reaping, forming, compelling, 
revealing, entrapping, rendering, preferred, appeared. 

Explanation : Spin ends in one consonant, the 
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consonant is preceded by one vowel; hence we double 
the n before the suffix ing, and have spinning. In 
reaping we don't double the p because two vowels 
precede it. In this manner apply the rule to many 
cases. 

2. In derivatives formed by adding a syllable 
beginning with « or i to a word ending with c, the 
letter k is inserted after c to prevent it from taking 
the sound of s; as in trafficker, picknicking. 

3. Final e is omitted before. suffixes beginning with 
a vowel, except when it is needed to keep c or g soft, 
er when its omission ' would obscure the pronunciation 
©r meaning. 

Examples : Giving, having, singeing, charging, 
chargeable, fencing, peaceable, subduing, conducive. 

4. In derivatives formed by adding any termina- 
tion, except one that begins with i, to words that end 
in y preceded by a consonant, y is changed into i, 
easy, easily; lady, ladies. 

[The derivatives of dry, shy and sky, are exceptions.] 

Examples : Families, turkeys, essays, cherries, 
valleys, berries. 

SUGQESTIOKS TO TEACHERS. 

Some pupils are born spellers ; most pupils are not. 
All pupils can become pretty fair spellers. 

Don't depend ou the regular daily spelling exercise 
alone to teach spelling. 

Spell in every recitation. Spell a few of the diffi- 
cult words of each lesson. As soon as pupils learn to 
write, begin each recitation by a written spelling test 
of from three to twenty words. 
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Pronounce the derivatives of common words. Don't 
be content with ^Mivide/' but pronounce '^division/' 
'dividing/' "divisor/' "divisible;'' not only " cancel/' 
but "canceling/' "cancellation/'* "canceled." 

Underscore the misspelled words in every written 
exercise. Require pupils to correct these words and 
copy in a memorandum book. 

Plan for frequent spelling matches on these mis- 
spelled words, and others : 

Spell down on lists of class words, i. e.> kitchen 
words, carpenter's words, farm words, etc. Create a 
spelling spirit by frequent matches. Spell class against 
class, grade against grade, boys against girls, etc. 

NEW AND IMPROVED MANNER OF SPELLING DOWN. 

In spelling down use this plan : 

1. Choose sides. 

2. Seat pupils so that those on opposite sides will 
alternate. 

3. Let all pupils write every word, numbering words 
carefully oij their papers. 

4. Spell no word with a capital unless it is one that 
always requires a capital. 

5. After the words are written, let the writer place 
his name on the paper and pass it to a pupil of the 
opposing side for correction. 

6. Let the teacher give clearly the correct spelling 
of every word, a check mark being placed after each 
word missed. 

7. Let pupil who corrects a paper place his name 
to the paper and state the number of the word first 
missed on the paper he corrects, and also the number 

* Cancelation aocording to the Standard Dictionary. 
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of words missed on that paper. A word omitted 
should be counted missed. 

8. Exchange papers again, so that each may have 
his own paper. 

9. <Jive a minute or two for appeals. 

10. Let the two sides stand opposite each other in 
the room. 

11. The teacher says: All who missed the first 
word may be seated; second word, third and so on, 
pupils taking their seats as fast as the number of 
their first word missed is called; so on to the fijiish. 
Of course the last one standi^ig has fairly spelled the 
school down because he has spelled every word till the 
one missed, 

12. After all are down, ask all to rise in their placea 
a^in and take this test: All who missed twenty or 
more words be seated; nineteen, eighteen and so on 
down to one; in this way ascertain who is the best 
apeller. 

WORDS FOR SPELLING TESTS. 



Sixty Common Words, 



1. cornice 

2. vinegar 

3. hominy 

4. succotash 

5. porridge 

6. basin 

7. pewter 

8. suet 

9. turkeys 

10. cookies 

11. chimneys 

12. jellies 
8. succeed 



14. precede 

15. proceed 

16. recede 

17. concede 

18. supersede 

19. intercede 

20. bilious 

21. yeast 

22. sieve 

23. seize 

24. panel 

25. cistern 

26. zincky 



27. emptyings 

28. biscuit 

29. knead 

80. cellar 

81. clevis 
32. colter 

83. ballot 

84. celery 
35. separate 
86. salad 
37. napkin 
88. gravy 
39. valleys 
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40. beefsteak. 

41. accordion 

42. diphtheria 

43. tranquility 

44. dissipate 

45. lilies 

46. billiards 



47. h^re-lip 

48. exaggerate 

49. tyrannical 

50. numbskull 

51. erysipelas 

52. alpaca 

53. vaccinate 



Sixty Words not Quite so 
persistence 21. philosophy 



1. 

2. grateful 
8. specimen 

4. apparatus 

5. recompense 

6. analysis 

7. receipt. 

8. parallel 

9. participle 

10. auxiliary 

11. amateur 

12. novice 
18. intercept 

14. statistics 

15. accommodate 

16. censure 

17. promissory. 

18. reference 

19. bounteous 

20. transferred 

1. gauge 

2. guerrilla 
8. cuirassier 

4. porphyry 

5. paraphernalia 

6. whinney 

7. mullein 

8. novitiate 

9. vicissitude 



22. physiology 

23. psychology 

24. genuine 

25. facilitate 

26. discern 

27. suspicion 

28. conceal 

29. conceive 

80. possess 

81. ventilate 

82. license 

88. affidavit 

84. dimension 

85. guarantee 

86. rarity 

87. serviceable 
38. changing 

89. accede 
40. exceed 

Try These for Hard 

10. apprehensive 

11. rhinoceros 

12. momentum 
18. vprsatile 

14. hauberk 

15. pennoncel 

16. poniard 

17. chanticleer 

18. invulnerable 



54. collision 

55. excelled 

56. sensible 

57. legible 

58. recommend 

59. precise 

60. prejudice 

Common. 

41. amicable 

42. balance. 

43. obstacle 

44. definite 

45. fugitive 

46. occurrence 

47. audible 

48. admissible 

49. precision 
60. bargain 

51. tolerate 

52. crystallize 

53. carriage 

54. reversible 

55. collectible 

56. adjacent 

57. plenteous 

58. complete 

59. disperse 

60. admittance 
Ones, 

19. apostasy 

20. bicycle 

21. bowie-knife 

22. caisson 
28. euchre 

24. elecampane 

25. exchequer 

26. ghoul 

27. fusillade 
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88. cynical 
29. inflammatory 
'30. sesterces, 
31. baldric 
82. superfluous 
33. acetyl 
84. insufferable 

35. colonies 

36. eradicated 

87. ignominiously 

88. insidious 

89. exultation 

40. caricatured 

41. grotesque 

42. Saracen 

43. Pentateuch 

44. nonpareil 

45. indelible 
43. millionaire 

47. sanatory 

48. alpaca 

49. meerschaum 

50. terrify 

51. beleaguer 

52. crusader 

53. accouterments 
51. peculiarly 

55. gauntlets 

56. turban 

57. vantageless 
68. heraldry 

59. triumphal 

60. architraves 

61. infinitude 

62. mnemonics 

63. apocalyps3 

64. idiosyncrasy 



65. plagiarism 

66. surcingle 

67. mademoiselle 

68. initiation 

69. mayoralty 

70. recission 

71. Pyrrhonism 

72. desiccate 

73. apologetic 

74. supinely 

75. subjugation 

76. apparition 

77. earthquake 

78. injustice 

79. oppression 

80. rebellious 

81. precautions 

82. penetrating 

83. unpractictid 

84. Numidian 

85. Thracians 

86. Spartacus 

87. lachrymal 

88. camomile 

89. cavalier 

90. millenium 

91. stadtholder 

92. colonelcy 

93. hygiene 

94. labyrinth 

95. inimitable 

96. dexterity 

97. illusory 

98. artifice 

99. agility 

100. presumption 

101. embroidered 



102. couchant 

103. cylindrical 

104. judicature 

105. inoculate 

106. isosceles 

107. caoutchouc 

108. purslain 

109. bacchanalian 

110. anachronism 

111. corpuscle 

112. chenille 

113. corypheus 

11 4. aphyllous 

115. saccharine 

116. monarchical 

117. uniform 

118. cavalier 

119. uncouth 

120. venerable 

121. colleague 

122. predestined 

123. clemency 

124. conflagration 

125. solace 

126. Pleiades 

127. Sadducee 

128. California 
12^. tenet 

130. vicar 

131. pyrites 

132. delusive 

133. Tennessee 

134. deleble 

135. chute 

136. wangan 

137. fuguing 

138. Delaware 
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MICHIGAN'S 800. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction of Mich- 
igan in 1895 arranged for a State Spelling Contest and 
sent out a list of words to be used in district, town- 
ship, and county tests. The words were collected from 
misspelled words in correspondence, examination 
papers, and words which experience in the schoolroom 
has shown to be troublesome. 

Believing that spelling is taught more practically 
when the words to be studied are woven into para- 
graphs that call attention to their meaning, the fol- 
lowing paragraphs were arranged so as to include the 
list of eight hundred words before mentioned. 

These exercises should be written by pupils from 
dictation of teacher ; and, for convenience in marking, 
the particular words to be noted in each are printed in 
italics and their number indicated by figures in paren- 
thesis, no word being twice italicized. 

The capital city of Michigan is a capital place in 
which to reside, and from the Capitol dome a fine view 
of the surrounding country can be gained, — (9. ) 

The small boy who addressed this epistle to Superin- 
tendent Pattengill is -by no means the only individual 
who cannot spell his name correctly, — (8.) 

The dairy maid each week sold the butter she made, 
and every Saturday night spent some time adding up 
the sum of her small earnings, — (12.) 

When the mail arrived, we learned that a male cousin 
was coming on the next train, with the seven small 
children who always accompanied him on his annual 
travels. — (11.) 
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He was particularly fond of this one daughter, and 
when he found her studying, arithmetic, grammar, 
physiology, history, and physical geography, all in one 
year, he shook his head doubtfully and feared con- 
tinually lest she should develop brain fever in conse- 
queiice. — (20.) 

It was a business principle of his that the smaller 
the principal invested, the better should be the security 
furnished, since irresponsible individuals often borrow 
small amounts with no intention of repaying. — (16.) 

English grammar was her bugbear and she never 
covM see the difference between a partiQiple used as a 
part of the predicate, and a participial adjective. So 
she went to the Ypsilanti Normal one term and devoted 
her entire attention to the study of her native tongue, 
the result being that she finally obtained the coveted 
certificate to teach. — (24.) 

The nuptial rite was concluded and the minister was 
pausing to t(;n^« down the names of the newly wedded 
pair, when ri^A^ down the center of the aisle came a 
cra;8ry looking creature who cried, ^' I'll forbid the banns, 
if no one €?«« will.^' — (19.) 

Teachers too often forget that the diagram should 
be employed only as a means to an end, like any 
other object lesson; and whenever the pupil is unable 
to analyze without diagraming as he goes, it is time 
to cast this method aside altogether. It is *'eram- 
ming,** not teaching, when the means becomes the end 
of a/nalysis. — (15.) 

Ben had been a naughty boy for so many months 
that his aunt decided he must be kept at home from 

7 
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the husking bee as a punishment for his wilfulness. — 
(U.) 

The moderator of ov/r district was a bitter enemy 
of both the treasurer and director, and publicly de- 
clared his 6eJi«/ that tft^y were in league to fill tfe«ir 
own pockets by padding the census list, though the 
director had made affidavit before the proper officer that 
it was corr^ci. — (21.) 

The guardian of the child that lies buried on yonder 
hill'top, has been accused of criminal complicity in its 
death, as he had recently taken out an inswranc^ policy 
on its life, payable to himself. — (13.) 

One of the scholars in the primary department one 
day fell into commlsions, which were supposed to be 
induced by the green apples he had ea^en in disobedi- 
ence to his parents* command. Several pupils were 
sent for aid, but he remained unconscious until the 
doctor came. — (18.) 

The societies ho organized were nitmcrcm* and aS 
tore different names, though without much rcaZ differ- 
ence in the principles underlying them or the objects 
they sought. — (13.) 

He was ^rwZj/ thankful for the opportunity to earn so 
large an income, and received the wezi;« of his promotion 
with «uc/i evident delight as caused his father immedi- 
ately to acquiesce in his desire to Zeave home, even 
though against his own interest. — (20.) 

With a large at(;Z he pierced a /iok through the can- 
vas and tArew; himself down behind a big tree that 
stood conveniently nea/r the tent, thus managing to gain 
a bird's-eye view of the interior and aU its ({u^A:^/ in- 
hahitants. — (15.) 
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He dreamed visions of himself acting as aid to tlio 
commander-in-chief of the armies, and was positive 
that he should hew down all obstacles to his advance- 
ment, as successfully as any brave knight of old ever 
cut his way through an opposing phalanx of mailed 
warriors. — (17.) 

A city maiden, wearing a jaunty Eton jacket and 
possessed of ma?i^ coquettish airs and graces, created 
such a commx)tion among the representatives of the 
sterner sex present at the village hall, that her girl 
companions grew quite jealous and began to casi about 
for some method of recalling the rusiic swains to their 
senses. — (130.) 

A sudden sneeze caused the epiglottis to fly open just 
in season for a bit of food to pass into the trachea 
instead of the esophagus, when such a a fit of coughing 
ensued as nearly chohsd the unfortunate child to death. 

-(11.) 

The surgeon who was summoned to set the broken 
humerus, seemed to be always in a humorous mood, and 
was so jolly that his face was fairly seamed with the 
uyrinkles caused by his habit of laughing so much. — 
(13.) 

My son who had won a ^r«a* reputation as a singer, 
sat before the glowing grate with one foot on the/ender, 
gazing through the window at the ruddy hue cast over 
the landscape by the setting sun, and watching it /atif« 
into a rfwn ^^ray, while he «o/% sang Longfellow's won- 
derfvlpoem, " The day is Done." — (25.) 

The d/runken Dane did not deign to heed the com- 
mandi of the policeman; and the more liqtuyr he drank 
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the noisier he grew, nntil arrested and carried off to 
theJaiZ where he could procure no more "old rye.'' — 
(12.) 

John^s various friends one and all^ respectively tried 
to awaken him to some sense of his duty; hut, though 
he listened to each respectfully, he continued his refusal 
to become a candidate for this desirable position^ assign* 
ing no reason for his action, — (11.) 

At last he told the whole truth and confessed to his 
participation in this illegal canvass of votes and ac* 
knowledged, too, that he was the weak tool of two shrewd 
political tricksters who were the real instigators of these 
election frauds. — (19.) 

He strode through the wintry forest with a proud 
tread and happy heart, bearing the huge antlers of a 
hart as trophy of his skill in hunting. Entering a little 
cottage near by, he cast down his burden for his hopeful 
heirs to drag to and fro with merry shouts, until the 
bawl of the smallest urchin announced that it was 
scarcely suited as a plaything for such tender hands. — 
(28.) 

There was scarcely any fuel or food left in the house, 
and the children were but meagerly supplied with 
clothing, so that the mother's heart sank within her as 
the dreary autumn days predicted the coming of winter 
and the suffering they must so surely endure. — (17.) 

A low caste Hindoo stood concealed behind an wr/i 
of swaying palms, his glittering eyes peering out at 
the two Brahmins who talked so earnestly together 
until the bell toZZei the midnight hour, when they 
went their separate ways, wholly unconscious that 
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their plotting had been inspected and would be frus- 
trated by one of the sect they so despised. — (22.) 

He was carefully scanning a marvelous engraving 
on the walls and thinking of engaging the artist to 
paint a portrait, when a friend upon whose judgment 
he greatly relied, expressed a preference for another 
picture; and he at once deferred to him and changed 
his decision. Can you give the rule for spelling each 
of the derivatives found in the above paragraph J — 
(22.) 

The tired prisoner was rudely thrust into a dingy 
room with low cobwebbed ceiling and small windows 
protected by parallel iron bars, where he sank upon a 
musty straw pallet to dream of the reprwr* that he 
hoped the morrow might bring. — (17.) 

When the new pupil in geometry failed to distinguish 
between a circle and a circumference, the teacher, illus- 
trated it by taking a common dinner pail and pointing 
out that it was a perfect cylinder, having a circle for 
the bottom, the circular edge of which was a circum- 
ference. — (17.) 

The surcingle broke and the man was precipitated to 
the ground, his fiery steed galloping far out into the 
country, where he might roll in the dirt or browse on 
the grass by the roadside with none to say him nay, 
until finally overtaken by his master and deprived of his 
short-lived liberty, — (15.) 

'No wonder the cook was cross ! The chimneys both 
smoked and the cookies would not bake ; the emptyings 
she borrowed of a neighbor proved poor, and the bread 
was sour; the cistern was dry with no prospect of rain; 
and, to make a bad matter worse, she got some |^«^i^et 
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in one eye that caused the tears to Jlow in earnest. — 
(19.) 

As the waves began to recede, the desperate sailor 
succeeded in climbing onto the great rock, though he 
could not conceive how he ever accomplished so difficult 
2k feat and did not flatter himself that his feet were yet 
on a safe foundation. — (13.) 

It was such changeable weather that deciding upon a 
day for the excursion was extremely diflBcult, and he 
was much relieved by a letter from his niece saying it 
had been indefinitely postponed. — (10.) 

The States that seceded acceded to every wish of their 
new president, whose authority now superseded all 
others and in whom they had unbounded confidence, 
being willing to trust the welfare of the new Confed' 
eracy entirely to him. — (10.) 

The shipwrecked sailor opened his eyes npon a de» 
serted isle where the only living creature was the faith- 
ful Newfoundland dog which had rescued him and now 
fawned upon him with delight at Tiis recovery of con- 
sciousness. — (13.) 

Dorothy was anticipating a most enjoyable tour. 
She lived in Shiawassee county, Michigan, and it was 
arranged that she should join a cousin who was coming 
from Louisiana to Charlevoix for the summer,-' there 
she would meet her sister from Houghton and a brother 
from Olkahoma, when the /our would form a, party that 
could jaunt about at their pleasure, perhaps visiting 
Mackinac Island Sault Ste. Marie, and Marquette. — 
(26.) 

The poor widow whose larder had been so long 
emptj/, felt quite overwhelmed with so much food in 
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the honse ; but, after dressing and singeing the turkeys, 
she carried them and the beefsteak down cellar where 
she really gloated over her little store of vegetables, 
which included potatoes, squash, beets, celery, aspara- 
gus, tomatoes, and com. As her eyes rested on the 
latter, they glistened as she thought of the savory suc- 
cotash she would prepare for this prodigal son who had 
returned so opportunely, and she gave heart- felt thanks 
for her gooi. fortune, — (33.) 

Long before he studied civil government he was 
familiar with many articles of the constitution and 
knew the Declaration of Independence by heart. An 
uncle with whom he lived in his youth, was a mem- 
ber of Congress and talked much about appropria- 
tions and legislative enactments; and the nephew was 
an interested listener to many conversations among 
senators and representatives regarding the t(;(?r^ of 
committees, the possibility of the President's vetoing 
certain measures, or the necessity of an earZy a^?- 
journment. Even as a boy he was personallg ac- 
quainted with various speakers, secretaries, and clerics, 
— in fact was brought up in an atmosphere calculated 
to fit him for the statesman he afterwards became. — 
(43.) 

Our teacher was so strong a believer in the theory 
of unification that she wserf it even in its narrowest 
application, so that a problem in multiplication was 
never considered complete until it had been properly 
proven by dividing the product by the multiplier to 
see if the quotient equaled the multiplicand. Like- 
wise, she taught addition and subtraction together, 
and made caiicelation an important factor in the 
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reduction of fractions to their lowest terms or in 
multiplying two large fractions together. In every 
lesson she showed how to lessen labor, by applying 
some other principle already mastered, — (39.) 

One week John Smith had a chapter of accidents. 
On Monday he out his finger on a broken pane of 
glass. Tuesday, as he was walking along looking up 
at the weather vane on the church steeple, he stubbed 
his ^06 and fell, striking his occipital bone ©n the ^avtf . 
f»ew^, fracturing his clavicle, and skinning both 
knuckles, Wednesday, a small in^et;^ /ai(; imto the 
Eustachian tube of his left ear, causing a severe ear- 
ache, Thursday, a fishbone lodged in his pharynx 
and had to be extracted by a physician. By Friday 
he felt bilious, the sclerotic coat of his eyes grew 
blood-shot, and he showed symptoms of infiammation 
of the vein5, and Saturday, was seized with an «cw^tf 
jpain caused by the lodg7ne7it of a ^rajoa 5««fl^ in the 
vermiform appendix, making a surgical operation 
necessary on Sunday. — (57.) 

When George was studying orthography, he ifc/ii^ his 
Jr(??^;s considerably over the following rule : 

1st. Pinal e of a primitive word is usually dropped 
before a ^Wjj^a; beginning with a vowel, and is retained 
before one commencing with a consonant; as, living, 
lively. It is always retained after soft o or g; as wmce- 
aiZ«, courageous. 

2d. Monosyllables ending in a «in^/« consonant 
preceded by a single vowel, or polysyllables accented 
on the last syllable and ending in a single consonant 
preceded by a single vowel (or a single vowel after 
qa) generally double the last letter before a suffix 
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beginning with a vowel; as sinning, jpreferrinrj, quit- 
ting. Bnt if this final consonant is not preceded by 
a single vowel, or the accent is not on the last syllable, 
the final consonant is not doubled; as ailing, traveling. 

After studying until he thought he understood all 
about the accent and doubling of letters, he wrote out 
these rules from memory and was delighted to find 
only onQ misspelled y^ordi : viz., "generally/^ Canyon 
tell why it requires two Ts ? — (37.) 

[Note. — It would be well for all pupils to commit above 
rules to memory and make lists of words to whioh they apply.] 

8 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Note.— A careful reading of the pages of this book will 
eaable one to answer the following : 

REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

1. What is the power of a letter? 

2. What is a syllable? 

3. What are cognates? Name some. 

4. What letters are called liquids? Why? 

5. What letters are called sibilants? . Why? 

6. What is a diphthong? Give example. 

7. What is a digraph? Write two. 

8. What is an improper diphthong? 

9. Can two consonants form a digraph? 

10. What is a triphthong? Give one. 

11. Give a word containing a proper diphthong. 

12. How are words divided as to their formation? 

13. How are words divided according to number of 

syllables? 

14. How many words in the English language? 

15. Why are words divided into syllables? 

16. What are the names of the diacritical marks used 

with consonants? 

17. What is a simple word. Give examples. 

18. What is a compound word? Give examples. 

19. What is a primitive word? Give examples. 

20. What is a derivative word ? Give examples. 

21. When is the hyphen omitted in compound words? 

22. Give a compound primitive word. 
J23. Give a compound derivative wot? 
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24. What is a prefix? Name some. 

25. What is a suflBx? Name some. 

26. Prom what languages do we get most of our 

prefixes? 

27. What is orthography? 

28. What is an elementary sound? 

29. How many are there in the English language? 

30. What is a diacritical mark? 

31. Name the diacritical marks used with vowels. 

32. What is a vowel? A consonant? 

33. What is a vocal? A sub vocal? 

34. What is a mute? A semivowel? 

35. What is accent? How marked? 

36. What is a silent letter? 

37. Name some consonant combinations. 

38. Name some letters that are never silent. 

39. Name the unnecessary letters of our alphabet. 

40. Give two words containing u used as a consonant? 

41. Give a word with u used as a vowel. 

42. When are letters said to be subsequent f 

43. When are letters said to be antecedent f 

44. What is a letter? 

45. What is a word? 

46. What is phonology? 

47. What is phonography? 

48. What are labials? Name some. 

49. What are Unguals? Palatals? Dentals? 

50. Before what letters does c usually have its soft 

sound? 

51. What are tonics? Subtonics? Atonies? 

52. What is syllabication ? 

53. What is a sonant? A surd? 
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54. How is voice produced? 

55. What are the organs of speech? 

56. How does voice differ from speech? 

57. Can there be speech without voice? 

58. Can you spell the name of h, g, q, s and wf 

59. What is the dieresis? 

60. Which consonant is most like a vowel in the for- 

mation of its sound? 

61. Name the mutes in the word completed. 

62. Write a word beginning with a labial? 

63. What is a labio-dental? Give one. 

64. What is an apthong? Give example. 

65. What is meant by the assimilation of consonants? 

Give example. 
G6. Why is n doubled in banner? 

67. What is orthoepy? 

68. What mark indicates the sound of e in herf 

69. What is meant by the ''vanish^' in a long? 

70. Is there a difference in pronunciation of there and 

theirt 

71. How is Italian a marked? 

72. When has a the Italian sound? 

73. Which is the more open soand, a broad or a short- 

broad? 

74. Which is the most open and melodious of the 

vowel sounds? 

75. Which is one of the closest of the vowel sounds? 

76. Name a word in which u represents the sound of e 

short. 

77. What other letter has nearly the sound of e inter- 

mediate? 
79, What is the sound of e foreign? 
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79. What two vowels go to make np i long? 

80. In what word does eau have the sound of i short? 

81. Wha* is the "vanish^* of o long? 

82. What is the closest labial vowel ? 

83. What is the rule for o broad, for o short? 

84. What peculiarity has the sound of u ? 

85. What sound has u after rf 

86. Of what elements is the diphthong ou composed ? 

oif 

87. When is b usually silent? 

88. Before what letters is ch always hard ? 

89. Has h any equivalent sound ? 

90. What marks has if 

91. What letter always follows q f 

92. Name five words containing the sound of z but 

not containing the letter z, 

93. Give five words in which th has its sharp sound. 

94. When does d take the sound of tf 

95. Which is the most harmonious of the consonants? 

96. Isy ever silent, m, r, I, vf 

97. What two letters might well be called nasals? 

98. What is the Greek digraph? 

99. Gekujou s^ell phthisis? 

100. What is the sound of s flat? 

101. What is the dispute about whf 

102. What sound has x at the beginning of words? 

103. Can you give a word in which z and h come to- 

gether? 

104. What is a labio-dental? 

105. What letters are mutes? 

106. Name the prominent diacritical marks. 

107. Of what nso is th^ study of elementary sounds? 
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108. At what time in the school course should we begin 

teaching the use of diacritical marks? 

109. What diacritical marks has xf 

110. What letters does x represent? 

111. Is y used as a consonant ever given a diacritical 

mark? 

112. Explain to a. child how to give the sound of y as a 

consonant. 

113. What is the cognate subvocal of sf 

114. What is an equivalent? Give examples. 

115. Explain the process of teaching the sound of a 

letter to a child. 

116. What common words are represented by the fol- 

lowing: gemg, cdrd, dgme? 

117. Name five subvocals, five aspirates. 

118. What is the tilde? The wave? 

119. Mark the following words for proper pronuncia- 

tion: rule, bask, pearl. 

120. Give a prefix meaning not, before. 

121. Give two Greek prefixes. 

122. Name two verb suffixes. 

123. Name two adjective suffixes? 

124. What rule of spelling is illustrated in the words: 

beginning, trimmed, stopped, controlled? 

125. Why is spreading spelled with one d and bidding 

with two ? 

126. Give the rule for final e in spelling. 

127. Why is final e retained in serviceable f Why in 

singeing f 

128. Name three words that have the long sound of a. 

129. How is the short broad sound of a marked ? 

130. Give five words containing the sound of e long. 
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131. How is the intermediate sound of a marked? In 

what words is it heard? 

132. What diacritical mark represents the sound of a 

before rf 

133. What are the elementary sounds of af 

134. In what word is c equivalent to z? 

135. How many sounds has J f 

136. How is the hard sound of c marked ? 

137. Has d any diacritical marks ? 

138. To what other sound is d equivalent ? 

139. What is the sound of a in arm ? can't ? cant ? 

fast? father? air? what? hair? alias? abdomen? 

140. What is the intermediate sound of tff 

141. What regular sounds has e? 

142. Is b ever silent ? 

143. Kame five letters that never have any diacritical 

marks ? 

144. What sounds has/f 

145. What organ of speech is used most in giving the 

sound of g hard ? 

146. What sound has a vowel usually when between 

two consonants in an accented syllable? 

147. What vowel can be sounded the longest with one 

breath? 

148. Give a word containing all the regular vowels in 

their order. 

149. Give all the diacritical marks used with o. 

150. How are obscure words marked in the dictionary? 

151. Is sh ever silent? 

152. What combinations or letters represent the sound 

of shf 

153. What endings generally give a the intermediate 

sound? 
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154. What sound has a when marked with a dotted 

macron? 

155. What is meant by the glide? 

156. Qive a word in which I has the force of a vowel. 

157. Qive a word in which n is used as a vowel. 

158. What is articulation? 

159. Is the caret a diacritical or rhetorical mark? 

160. Is the dieresis a diacritical or rhetorical mark? 

161. What are the three chief essentials of good articu 

lation? 

162. State the four requirements of good articulation. 

163. State the three classes of errors in articulation, 

and give an example of each. 

164. Select from the following words those in which 

the sound of d or i is omitted, and those in 
which it is not omitted: level, devil, chicken, 
panel, even, wooden, label, grovel, fossil, fallen, 
model. 

165. Can you pronounce, define and spell every word 

in the following production? 

A SPELL. 

Stand up, ye spellers, now and speU. 
Spell phenakistoscope and' knell ; 
Or take some simple word as chilly. 
Or gauger, or the garden lily. 
To spell such words as syllogism, 
And lachrymose and synchronisoi, 
And Pentateuch and saccharine, 
Apocrypha and oelantine. 
Lactiferous and cecity. 
Jejune and homoeopathy. 
Paralysis and chloroform, 
Rhinoceros and pachyderm, 
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Metempsychosis, gherkins, basque, 
Is oertainly no easy task, 
Kaleidoscope and Tennessee, 
Kamtschatka and dispensary, 
Diphthong and erysipelas, 
And etiquette and sassafras, 
Infallible and ptyalism, 
Allopathy and rheumatism, 
And cataclysm and beleaguer. 
Twelfth, eighteenth, rendezvous, intrigaer* 
And hosts of other words are found 
On English and on classic ground. 
Thus Bering Straits and Michaelmas, 
Thermopylsa, Cordilleras, 
Suite, hemorrhage, jalap and Havana, 
Cinquefoil and ipecacuanha. 
And Rappahannock, Shenandoah, 
And Schuylkill, and a thousand more. 
Are words some prime good spellers raise 
In dictionary lands like this ; 
Nor need one think himself a scroyie 
If some of these his efforts foil. 
Nor deem himself undone forever 
To miss the name of either river. 
The Dnieper, Seine or Guadalquivir. 
166. Can you read this without an error in sonnd of 
vowel or consonant? 

Note. — This ingenious alliteration will give an excellent 
review not only in nearly all the sounds of the vowels, but in 
the sounds of consonants in various positions. It is a review 
of the whole subject of elementary sounds : 

ALLITERTATIVB POEM. 

An Austrian army awfully arrayed. 
Boldly by battery besieged Belgrade ; 
CQ3sack commanders cannonading come. 
Dealing destruction's devastating doom ; 
9 
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Every endeavor engineers essay 

For fame, for fortune fighting— furious fray. 

Generals 'gainst generals grapple ; gracious God» 

How honors Heaven heroic hardihood t 

Infuriate, indiscriminate, in ill. 

Kinsmen kill kinsmen, kindred kinsmen kill, 

Labor law levels loftiest, longest lines ; 

Men march 'mid mounds, 'mid moles, 'mid murderous 

mines, 
Now noisy noxious numbers notice naught 
Of outward obstacles opposing ought; 
Poor patriots! Partly purchasedl Partly pres&ed. 
Quite quaking, quickly "quarter," * 'quarter," quest; 
Reason returns, religious right redounds. 
Sorrow stops such sanguinary soimds. 
Truce to thee, Turkey, triumph to thy twain, 
Unjust, unwise, unmerciful Ukraine I 
Vanish vain victory, vanish victory vain I 
Why wish we warfare? Wherefore welcome were 
Xerxes, Ximene, Xanthus, Xavier? 
Yield, yield, ye youth; ye yeomen yield your yell. 
Zeno's Zarpater's Zoroaster's zeal, 
A.ttracting all. arms against arms appeal 
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CHAPTER X. 
80MB RULES FOR PB0KUNCIATI02iT, 

1. Don^t pronoun<5e ing like in; as writM for 
writing. 

2. Don^t pronounce ow like ur or uh; as shadur for 
shadow, holler for hollow. 

3. Don^t pronounce «d like id or ud; as unitid or 
unitud for united. 

4. Don^t pronounce tfw like iaa; as goodniss for 
goodness. 

5. Don't pronounce «Z like iZ, nor et like i^, nor Mt 
like ist; as craiZ, baskit and f ovist, for crweZ, basket and 
/ore«^. 

6. Don't pronounce «ni like unt, nor ence like unce: 
as silunt and sentunce for aiZen^ and sentence. 

7. Don't sound w;A like t^;; as Z(;af for M?fta^. 

8. Don't forget that r has a sound after a vowel ; as 
arm not ahm. 

9. Don't call attention to your pronunciation by the 
agony of your expression, 

10. Don't forget to practice daily on some of the fol- 
lowing list of words: 

WORDS OPTEK MISPRONOUNCED. 

The following suggestions should be studied care- 
fully: We give this list of words that teachers may 
have in convenient form the material for daily drills 
in pronunciation^ and to call to the attention of the 
reader some of the errors frequently made. 

In giving the list we have thought best not to 
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respell the words to show pronunciation except in 
special cases^ and then only the difficult syllable will 
be respelled. 

Only accented syllables will be marked diacritically 
except in cases where the letters in other syllables do 
not follow the regular rules. 

The explanations on the preceding pages of this 
book, and the common rules of dictionaries will enable 
readers to determine the pronunciation to be given to 
the word. 

In marking the pronunciation of words upon which 
authorities differ, we have given in most cases what 
id considered the best by those eminent orthoepists^ 
Soule and Wheeler. 

The following rules may well be repeated here: 

When one letter of a digraph is marked, the other 
letter is regarded as silent. 

The diphthongs ou and oto unmarked have their 
proper sound. 

The letters c and g are usually hard before a, o, u, 
I, and r, and soft before e, i and y. 

The digraph ph has generally the sound of f. 

The syllable Hon is generally pronounced shufij 
and the syllable sion has the same sound except 
when preceded by a vowel, when it has the sound of 
zhun. 

The endings ar, er, ir of unaccented syllables, 
nearly always have the sound of ur; and or generally 
follows the same rule. 

Vowels usually have their short sound* in a syllable 
between two consonants. In the following list this 
rule is observed. 
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A vowel standing alone in a syllable or endin^^ an 
accented syllable usually has its common long sound: 
it will be so sounded unless otherwise marked in this 
list. 

Vowels in unaccented syllables usually have an ob- 
scure sound, which Webster sometimes indicates with 
an inverted breve placed below the letter. In a few 
words a has the sound of ! as in senate; it is then 
marked with the dotted macron over it. 

The sound of e or i in the last syllable of these words 
should not be omitted: 

morsel level nickel satin 

hovel libel novel sequel 

label model panel gravel 

aspen chicken hyphen fossil 

kitchen pencil 

The e or i in the last syllable of these words is silent: 
basin devil even grovel 

seven cousin eleven evil 

raisin soften straighten heaven 

proven fallen wooden often 

stolen reason 



CHAPTER XI. 

FRONUNCIATION" — PRONUNCIATIOK TESTS. 
THE SON OP BELIAL. 

A sacrilegious son of Belial, who suffered from 
bronchitis, having exhausted his finances, in order to 
make good. the deficit resolved to ally himself with a 
comely, lenient and docile young lady of the Malay 
or Caucasian race. He accordingly purchased a cal- 
liope and coral necklace of a chameleon hue, and 
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secnring a snite of rooms at a principal hotels he en- 
gaged the headwaiter as his coadjutor. 

He then dispatched a letter of the most unexception- 
able caligraphj extant, inviting the young lady to a 
matinee. She revolted at the idea, refused to consider 
herself sacrificable to his desire, and sent a polite note 
of refusal, on receiving which he procured a carbine 
and a bowie-knife, said that he would not now forge 
fetters hymeneal with the queen ; went to an isolated 
spot, severed his jugular vein, and discharged the con- 
tents of his carbine into his abdomen. The debris was 
removed by the coroner. 

THE EXAKIiq^EB^S SPEECH. 

Sacrificable, sacrilegious, and Disraeli, are often 
given out by the jocose, piquant, and, I might say, 
impious examiner (the exquisite siren, the cadaverous 
Nemesis), whose banquet is made jocund by the 
thought that he has brought briny water to the eyes 
of the lachrymose school ma'am. But little words, 
like fruit, June, extol, forge, past, aunt, calf and jowl, 
are as efficacious with the docile applicant who would 
rise from her squalor and acclimate herself to the 
incomparable felicities of the pedagogical career. 
The examiner, however, my dear reader, is a diplo- 
matic philanthropist, and as he diagnoses your case, 
and with proper digital action beats a tattoo along 
his parietal suture, he gives forth this wise pronuncia- 
mento: 

'*My comely coadjutant, who has not «s yet been 
inveigled into the hymeneal idea, and who is no 
cadaver in miniature, will without being tedious, 
uttend to the interesting finances; so that the Depart- 
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ment of State may not be enervated or reduced to' 
squalor by digressions from the rules in this vicinage. 
No . maniacal prescience, no association of laryngitis 
and epizootic, will swerve us from the path of duty. 
Though your musical powers equal those of Calliope, 
though you have the beauty of Diana, the usefulness 
of the dromedary, the grace of the alnrond eyed 
Chinese who sits on her divan and hides her anchovy 
behind a stomacher, — but you must cease your clangor, 
and hasten to prepare for the joust. All must take 
part in the exhibition of mental acumen.'' 

FOR A PRONOUNCING MATCH. 

The root of the difficulty was a pile of soot allowed 
to accumulate on the roof. 

The rise of the waters has injured the rice crop, and 
it may be expected that the price will rise. 

He had moved his goods to the depot, but his friends 
bade him not to be discouraged, as he would soon be 
acclimated if he would only stay. 

He is an aspirant for Asiatic honors. 

The disputants seemed to be conversant with the 
question, and, if not good financiers, they are, at least 
familiar with the problems of finance. 

The irrefragable evidence that he was the sole cause 
of the altercation indisputably fastened on him the 
responsibility for the irreparable damage. 

His conduct was indicatory of the blatant blackguard, 
but his complaisant coadjutor, with his incomparable 
complacency, was even more dangerous. 

The physician after a careful diagnosis, pronounces 
the patient to be suffering from bronchitis, gastritis, 
periostitis and toxaemia, caused by the presence of 
mephitis and has prescribed morphine. 
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A. PBONUNCIATIVB ORDEAL. 

'• Mama/' cried the tiny Penelope dolorously, waving 
an almond in one band and a boaqaet of clematis in 
the other, ''it is enongh to exasperate an exultant 
patron of canine pets to haye an incomparably auda- 
cious street Arab assert that my docile dog Blucher 
has diphtheria, and will soon have appendicites or spinal 
meningitis if I do not acclimate him with a dose of 
quinine/' 

" That is despicable. I will make inquiries, and if 
this interesting romance is capable of irrefragable proof, 
I will use all my resources to have the juvenile offender 
placarded and exiled to Missouri or to Asia for his in- 
famous ruffianly conduct,'' said the irascible parent, 
taking a banana from a pedestal near her divan. "For 
the maintenance of order I consider it obligatory that 
I become his opponent and request the police to arre.st 
such a maniacal ignoramus." 

And stepping to the hearth, which was covered with 
new painting apparatus, she rang the bell vehemently 
and ordered a coupe. 

The small blackguard was traced to an extempore 
quarantine on the quay, where he was undergoing chas- 
tisement from a lenient photographer for trying by a 
surreptitious investigation of pockets to become con- 
versant with the state of his finances. As he had made 
himself amenable to punishment, he was sentenced to 
the inhospitable goal, with no pleasures but those de- 
rived from the sight of a gallows and the aroma of a 
sweet-flag root, or a bottle of eau de cologne. The 
sentence was irrevocable. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

LIST. 

kV a tis ad' a mant e' ag' lie (&!' pine) 

ab do' men an ag ri cul' tiir- al ter ca' tion 

&b' ject ad dress', nAv ist &1 t6r' nate 

&b' ject ly a dept' ftid' de camp a ft v 

ab sol' u tory ad her' ent (k5ng) kV ye o lar 

ab solye' or &d' i pose &]' a bas ter §1' ways (z) 
(zolv) &d' mir a ble 5,1 bi' no am a tetir, 

ab ste' mi ous-A do' nis h\ bu'men a me' na ble 

ly Ad rl &t' io ai' co ran a men' ity 
ab' stract ly a dalt' ai' cove a mQur' 

ac' 9ent, n ad' v6rse ftl' der &n ces' tral 

ac 9ent', V ad' v6rse ly §1' der man an eho' vy 
ac 9ess' ad' ver tise Alexan' drine an' cient 

ac 9e8' so ry (tiz) ai' ge bra and 

ac eli' mate ad y6r' tise- a' li as an ni' hi late 

ac €08t' ment al'ien (yen) an'swer (ser) 

ac egn'tre ad yice' al le'giance ant 

(tur) Aft nft ' id al le ' gro ant are ' tic 
ac crije' a'er rate al lies', w ft v an te pe nult' 

aceu'mnlatea'er o n§nt al lop 'a thist an tip o deg 
a cet'ic aft al lop'a thy an? i'e ty 

a'cAm again'(gSn) ally' n ft v ap'er ture 

a cous ' ties a gape ' al lude ' aph ' thong 

or {k(X>) a'gM (incom-ftl'ma nac (af, or ap) 
ac qni fisce' pounds, ajd) al mond a pos'tle (1) 

(6s) ag'gran dize (a'mund Appala'chian 
a cross' ag'gran dize- alms (amz) ap pa ra'tns 

a en 'men ment al pac'a ap pdr'ent 

adamant'ine a ghdst' Alpine a'pri cot 

NoTB. — The abbreviations n, a, adVf v, efc, are noun, adject- 
ive, verb, etc. . according to common usage, 

10 
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a ' pron as so cia ' tion 
(purn) (si a') 

&pt ' i tude &sth ' ma (az 
&q'ue duct or as) 

(we) ath e ne'um 

aq'ui line at tacked' 

Ar'ab at ta 9he' . 

ar'a bic at tor ney 

areh an 'gel au da'cious 

arch bish'op aunt 

areMpel'a- ftu ro'ra bo- 
go re al'is 

iir'eh! tect aux il'iary 

ilr ' ehives (awg zil ya ry) 

iire'tic ay a lan9lie' 
iird'u ous (or lansh) 

a 're a a v^unt 

ar'id fi-v'enue 

a ris'to crat aw'ful 

(or &r'is) ay or aj^e 
ar'mis tice (yes) 

Ar'kan sas fi-ye (always) 

(saw) &z'ure 
aro'ma (S-'zhur) 

^r ' ro gant bach ' el or 

ar'row bad i nage' 

iir'sen ic (nazh) 

Asia (a shia) bal'ance 
ask b^l'der dash 

as pir'ant bal'let or la 
ds^seta biilm (bam) 



Balmdr'al Be'llal 

bal loon' bellows 

bal'sam (bel'Ius) 

hh\ sam'ic beneath' 

bana'na ben'zine 

ban'ian be qu§ath' 

(yan) bestial 
bau'quet (best'yalj 

bar* bar ous be strew' 
barQU9he' (strij) 

basalt' betroth' 

ba shftw' be troth 'al 

bas'i lisk bev'el 
bas'ket (not '1) 

bas tile' be yond' 

bas ti n&'do bl Sn'ni al 

bath bi'na ry 

baths Bing'en 

(bathz) bl no'mial 

bay'Qu bi 5g'raphy 

bay 'rum bi 51' o gy 

bay 'window bi par'tite 

be €&u§e' , bi'son 

be di'zen bis sex 'tile 

bed'stfiad bi tu'men 
Be 61 'ze bub bivouac 
been (bin) (biy'w&k) 

Beethoven blackguard 

(ba'to ven) (blag'ard) 

be gdne' blas'phe- 
be half mous 

be 'he moth blftst 
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bla'tant breth'ren 

blSat brgv'i a ry 

bles'sed, a brew (broo) 
blithe brig 'and 

blouse (ze) brig 'an tine 
Blij'eher br6'mide 
bo l6gn ' a bron ehi ' tis 

(l6n ya) br5nze 
bide brooch 

bomb 'bum) br5th 
b6m'bast brdthel 
bom bas'tic brough'am 
bom ba zine' (broo) 

bon'net bruit 

bo 'rax bru'tal 

booth brute 

bo'som (z) bud'dhism 
bgu'doir (ism) 

(dwdr) bul'le tin 
bgu quet' (ka) bul' wark 
bourn buoy (bwoy) 

bow 'ie knife buoy 'ant 
bdw' legged (bwoy) 

(legd) bU'reau 
b6w'line Biir'gun dy 
b6w' sprit bur lesque' 
bra'min bush 'el 

brftnch bus i ness 

br& va'do (biz 'ness) 

bravo, int bus 'tie (1) 
breech ' es butch ' er 

(brich') Byz dn'tine 



.y / 



ca bar ca pri'cious 

cab'bage cS.pt 'tire 
ca d a ' ver ehr ' a mel 
ca dav' er ous €&r a van 
e^fe ear 'bine 

am 

eais'son cdre 

cal'gine ea'ret 

cal ' dron Car ib be ' an 

cal ' en dar car ' mine 

calf car tel' 

cal is thfin'- cart 'ridge 

ics cas eade' 
cal lig'ra phy eas'si mere 

calk (kawk) Cas si o pe'i& 

cal li ' pe cas ' ta net 

calm cateehu'men 

ca lor'ic Cau ca'sian 
ca ' lyx (shan) 

eft mel 'li a cau'dal 
eft mel'o pard (not dl) 

eam'phor cay 6une' 

(fCr) cel'li ba cy ' 

Ca'naan ite cel'lar 

ca naille' ce m6nt' n or- 
ca nine' cem'ent 

cftn't c6 ment' v 

can ta'ta cem'e ter v 
caout'chouc cen'te na ry 

(kdo'chook) cen trif'ti gal 

cap'il la ry cen trip'e tal 

ca'pon ce phal'ic 
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cer'tain(tin) 9hiv'al ry clothes (es) com pen'sa- 
certif'icate 9hlo'ride co ad'ju'tor tive 

9hagriii' 9hlo'rine co'balt com pla'cen- 

chal ced ' o ny choc ' o late coch ' i neal cy 

eha lyb'e ate ehol'fir ic co'coa com'plai- 

€ha me'le on ehor'is t6r (ko'ko) sance (zans) 

9ham ' ois (50 Chris ti&n ' ity cof 'fee com ' plex 

9handelier' (yan) cof fin com pos'ite 

€ha'ds Christ 'mas cog'ni zance (poz) 

9h&'p6r 6n (kris) cog no 'men com 'post 

chasten chron o log'- col i se'um com'pro mize 

(ch&s'n) ic al col 'port er (mize) 

chasm €hyle com'rade 

(kazm) 9h\ite col'umn con 'cave 

chas'tise- 9i€'a trice (^ni) con cent 'rate 

ment (tiz) cineho'na co'ma tose con 'course 
9he mise ' (ze) cir cu ' i tons com ' bat, con ' crete, 
chest 'nut cit'i zen (zn) n St v a A n 

(chfis'nut) civ'il (not'l) com bat'able con9u'bi- 
chew (choo) civ il'ian com 'bat ant nage 

Chi €ft ' go clam ' or com 'bat ive con dem 'ning 

9hi can'er y clan des'tine c6me'ly con do'lence 

chil'dren clan'gor com mand- con fi dant' 

€hi me'ra clap 'board ant' con 'fine, n 

chim'nej^ (klab'bord) com men'sn- con fis'cate 
chim pan ' zee clasp ra ble (shoo) con ' noisseur 

Chinese' cl6an'ly, a com 'ment (nis snr) 

ehi rog'ra- cl6an'ly, adu com'mu nist con sci en'- 

phy clem' a tis co'mose tious (shi) 

chis'el (chiz) cl6rk com parable con ser va'tor 

9hiv'al ric clique com peer con sdls or 

^hiv'al rota cldth com'pen'sate con'solz 
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con spir'a cy corps (kdr) crude daunt 

con'str\ie c6r'ri dor cm 'el dSaf 

con 'sum- cdrse cruise (z) de bris' 

mate, v c6r tege' (to sail) (br §') 

con sum-' (tazh) crup'per d^b'au 9hee' 

mate, a c6r'us cate cr\ise (deb o) 

con tem' plate c6st cu'cumber de ca'dence 

con 'tents, n cos tume' cui r3,ss' de co'rous 
con tQur' co'te rie' (kwe) de-crep'it 

con trib'ute cot y le'don cuisine(zeen) de-fal'cate 
con'tro vert coupe cu'li na ry de fal ca'tion 

con'tu macy (koo-pa) cu ne'iform def i cit 

con'tu me ly cQu'pon cu'po la de file', n 

con ygrs'ive CQu'ri er cu ro 90a de mise (ze) 

con'ver sant court' e ous cu ra'tor dem ni'ac- 
con'versely coiirt'e san curs'ed, a al 

con'yex (zan) cur'tain de mon'- 

con'yoy, n courtesy cush'ion strate 

con voy' v (kftrt'sy) cy'no sure or (or d6m) 

cdbp ' er or » ^ the^^d" ^^ ^^ ^ ' ^ ® - ^® ^®°^ ^^ ®^^^ ' ' 

(coop) court 'ier (shoor) tion 

CO quet' (yer) cy clo pe'an de mon'stra- 

(ket) V c6v'er let da 'do, or tive 

CO quette' * c6v'et ous dado dem 'on stra- 

(ket) n cow'ard ice 
CO quet'ry crauncli 

(ket) creat'ure 
c6r'al (yur) 

cdr'dial, or cre'dence 

(yal) creek 
cdr'net crin'o line 

c6r'ol la ry cri tique' 
cdr'o ner crouch 



da gugrre'o- 


tor 


type 


de none ment 


dahlia, (ya) 


(de noo- 


(or dal) 


mong') 


da'is 


de nun'ci ate 


dam'ning 


(Shi) 


Dan'ish 


dep si 'tion 


da'ta 


(zish'un) 


dftub 


d^^'^<^\. V:^^'^ 
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depths dilap'idate dis guise' (z) di yfirt' 

dep'u ty di late' dis 'gust' di vest' 

dfir'e lict (or di) disfran'- divulge' 

de ri' sive dilem'ma chise dQ 

de gign, (or (or di) (chiz) do9'fle 

sin) n di men'sion dis ha bille' d6es (z) 
des'ig nate di 69'e san dis heir' (dr) ddg 
de sire' (z) di'o cese di shev'el dol'o roiis 

de gist' diph the'ri a dis hon'est dom'i cile 

(or sist) diph'thong (diz) dom'i nie 

d 6s 'pic a ble (dif or dip) dis in'ter- don 'a tive 
dessert' (z) di plo'ma est ed donk'ey 

(les tine di'plo'ma cj dis join' D5r'ic 

des'ue tude dip lo mat'ic dislike' d6st 

(we) di plo'ma tist dis loy'al d6th 
des'ul to ry direct' dis or'der dough'ty 

(le'tail, n dis arm' dis or'gan ize (dou) 

det'es ta'tion (diz) dram 'a (or 

dev'as tate dis &s'ter dis own' (dra') 

devil (dgv'l) (diz) (diz) dram 'a tist 

dew (du) dis band' dis'pu ta ble draught 
di ag nose' dis biirse' dis'pu tant (drftft) 

di'a I5gue discern dissolve' dr§w'ers 

di'a mond (diz-z6rn') (diz zolve) (erz) 

Di a'na (or dis course' dis syl'lable dr5m'e da ry 

Dia.i'ft) dis crep'ance dis'tieh drdss 

di ir'e sis dis-cre'tion dis trib'ute drought 
different disdain' dis'trict (dront) 

diffuse' (diz) divan' drowned 

(not z) didac'tic di vilr'i cate (dround) 

di gest' dis ease' di v6rge' Drij'id 

di gres'sion (dis eaze) di'v6rse, a due 'at 
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due ' tile ele phan ' tine (5ng n w6 ' ) fir ' rand 

dH fit' e lev 'en en vi'rdns fir ra' turn 

duke Blia'abeth- (ronz) fir^ring 

du'ress an epicure'an fir'\jdite 

du'ty film e pis 'tie ('1) firysip'elaa 

dy'na mite e ma'ci ate e pit' o me es quire' 
dj'nas ty (shi) ep i zd fit'ic fit'i quette 

dys pep'sia fim en dft'tion fip'och (ket) 

eau de co- e mol'lient 5 'qua ble Eu ro pe'an 
logne (y«^t) (kwa) ej fi9'erbate 

(ddekolon')em pir'ic e qua nim'- ej ag'ger ate 
e clat' (kla) em py re'an i ty ej ftlt' 

e CO riom'ic al en core (kwa) ej &s'per ate 

fid'u cate (5iigk6r') e qua'tion exci8e'(ciz) 

e'er (Ar) en cy clo pe'- (shun) ex'cre tive 

fif ' f drt di a e qua to ' rial ex cr\j ' ci ate 

ef frdnt'ery en cy eloped'- fiq'ufir ry (shi) 

figg ie fi'quinox ex eur'sion 

e'go tism e nfir'vate fiq'ui page (shun) 

e gre'gious en fran'chise (P^j) ®? ^^'tx tive 

(jus) (chiz) e'qui'poise ej fie'u tor 

eh, int. fin'gine (poize) e^: fim'plar 

eith'er en gross' e ra'sure e^: hale'* 

fileemos'y- en qui'ry (zh\jr) ejhaust'* 

na ry (moz) fin'vel ope, n 6re e^: hib'it* 

elfi'giac ennui 6rr e^: hort'* 

*N0TB. — According to a rule given by the dictionaries, '*x 
has the sound of gz when it ends an anaccented syllable and 
the next syllable is accented and begins with a vowel or the 
letter h," But when this syllable begins with the letter h, it is 
almost the universal custom to drop the sound of h and give x 
the sound of gz, or, if the sound of ^ be retained, to give to x 
the sound of ks; thus exhaust is commonly pronounced egz- 
awsf and exhale, eks-hale'. Custom, in this case, will be fol- 
lowed in spite of the dictionaries. 
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ex hor ta ' tion fa ' vor ite 
ej huine' fe'brile 
fix'ile, V A n Feb'ru a ry 
ej ist' fee'und 

ex o tfir'ic fem'i nine 
ex pa'ti ate fer rule 

(sM) ' (fer'ril) 
fix'pert fer 'tile 

fix 'pie tive fig ure 
ex ploit' fi na'le 
expo'nent fi nftncer' 
ex punge' fin an cifir' 
ex ' pur gate f i n 6sse ' 
fix 'qui site flae'cid 

(zit) flag eo let' 
fix Hant (o) 

ex tem'po re flaunt 
ex'tirpate flor'id 
ex tor flo'rist 

extraAr'di'-fo'lio 

na ry for b&de' 
ej u'ber ant fdre'cas tie 
ej ult'ant (c&s 1) 

ey'ry fore head 

fag&de' (f5r'ed) 

facsim i le for 'est 
fal'chion forge 

(chun) for'ge ry 
falcon fdr' mid able 

(faw'kn) fdr 'ay 
fast f6rt' night 

I§u cet fAr' tress 



f ran ' cliise gib ' ber ish 

(ohiz) gibj/bet 
frag'ile gib'bous 

frat'ri cide gi gan te'an 
frdn'tier gi raffe 
fron 'tis piece gla'cial 
fro 'ward (shal) 

fr\iit gl&'ci er 

fuch'si a g]& di'o lus 
ful'crum gla'mour 
fu'tlle glyc'er ine 

gal'lant Gdd 

gal lant', n gon'do la 
gal 'lows gddse'ber ry 
(Ins) (gooze) 

gam 'in g6v'ern ment 

gaol grftn'a ry • 

gape grand '- 

gas e ous mother 

(gaz) gra'tis 
gas tri'tis grease, n 
gaunt grejiB3, v 

gaunt 'let gri mace' 
gen e &1 ' gy gri mal ' kin 
gen'ius (yus) gri 'my 
gen 'nine gro§t 
ger ry man - gu ber na- 

der to'ri ai 

ger'und guil'lo tine' 

ghfir ' kin gum kr ' a bic 
ghgul gums (gumz) 

giaour (jour) gym na'sium 
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hftlf home'ly 

liaribut(hol) home'stSad 
hand ker- ho moe 5p'a- 

chiefs thist 

(hang 'ker- ho mo ge'ne- 

chifs) ous 

h&r'ass hoof 

ha 'rem hoop 

hasten (or hdbp) 

(has'n) ho ri'zon 
haunch hOr'rid 

hearth hor'o loge 

hgath'er hos'pit a ble 
height hos'tile 

hei'nons hos'tler (ler) 
Hellen'ic hotel' 
herb (or 6rb) h6v er 
herba'ceous hum 'ble 

(shus) hu'mor 
her'o ine hijr rah' 
her'o ism huz za 

(izm) hy drop'a- 
hio 'cough thy 

(kup) hy'gi gne 
hid'e ous hy me ne'al 
Hindoo' hj^ poc'ri sy 
hip po pot 'a- hy poth'e- 

mus nQse 

hir sate' hy po thet'ic 
hoi ']y hock ice ' cream 
nol'o c^%ust i de'a 
horn 'age 



ig no ra mu8 



1 lus'trate in 'fan tile 
mpla' cable in 'fan tine 
m'be cile in hos'pit a- 
m'pe tus ble 

m'pi ous ly in i'ti ate 
m por tune' (shi) 

m pos'ter in qui'ry 
m pri ma'- in spir'a to- 

tur ry 

im pro vise' in stSad ' 

(vize) in struct', a 
in ' eho ate in ' sti tate 
in ci'sor (not toot) 

in cog'ni to in'te gral 
in com 'pa- in tSr'cal a ry 

ra ble in ' ter est 
in con'gru- 

ous in 'ter est ing 
indeco'rus in ter loc'u- 
indefat'i- tor 

ga ble in ter ne'cine 
In dian in tSr'po late 

(ind yan) in tes'tine 
in die 'a tive in trigue', 
in'di ca to ry n & v 

indig'enoiis in vSi'gle 
in dis'pu ta- in vo lu'cre 

ble i'o dide 
in'dus try i'o dine 
in6r'tia(8hl) I'o wa 
in ex'pli ca- i ras'ci ble 
ble iron (i'urn) 
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ir ref ra ga- joust 
ble jowl 
irref u ta ble ju'gu lar 
ir rep ' a ra- j a ' ve nile 
ble khan (or a) 



leg'is la tive raaeli'i na- 



leg'is lat Qre 



tioii 
lei 'sure mael'str6m 

(zhur) mag a zi'ue' 
le'ni ent main tain' 
ir rev'o ca- (a chief ; leth'ar gy main'te- 

ble lab'o ra to ry let'tuce (tis) nance 

1 soeh'ro nallaeh'rj^ mose lev'ee Ma 'lay' 

ts'o late lam'ent a ble le'ver mal'ice 

1 sos'ce les lan'dau Ley 'den jar ma'mft 

(lez) IS^ng syne' (dn) man da'mus 



1 so therm 'al La 5c'o on 
isthmus la pel' 

(is'mus) Ikv yn ge'al 



lib'er tliie 
li'chen 
lie'o ri9e 



Italian ' 
(i tal'yan) 

I tal'ic 
ack ' al 
ag u ar' 
al'ap 
as mine 
iiun'dice 

ilunt 
ave'lin 
e June' 



ew3 harp 

(juz) la'va 
jo cose 
joc'und 



15,r ynx (inks) lief 

las 'so 

la' tent 

lath, n Av 

laths (z) 

lathe 

Lat'in 

lau'da num 

laugh 

launch 

laun'dry 

lau'rel 



lien 

lieil ten 'ant 

li'lac 

lin'e a ment mat i nee' 

lifer at ure* ma'tron 



man ga nese' 
(neze) 
ma ni'a cal 
milr'i time 
mas'cu line 
mas'sa ere 

(ker) 



lithe 
live 'long 

loath, a 
loath 'some 
Idng' lived 



ma'tron ly 
mat'u ti nal 
man so le'nm 
m6as ure 

(mSzh'ur) 
mSeh'an ist 
me di ae'val 



jon'quille Igarn'ed, a 
(kwil) leg 'end 



loy'al 
leaped (lept (not law'yal) me'di o ere 
or 16pt) lux'ii'ri ous meer'sch^um 



(or lugz) 
ly ce'um 



mem oir 



(wor) 



* Study carefully the sound of u in words of this class. 
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men ag er ie mount'aiii- New'found- often (Qf 'n) 

(azh) oils land o'kra 

men ingl'tis mu nic'ipal news'pa per om nis'cient 
me phl'tis mu se'um (naz) (shent) 

mer'can tile (ze) ni«'o tine Qn'er ous 

met'ric mnsli'r(5C)m Ni'ger O'nyx 

ml as'ma(az) mns tflQhe' nom'ad o po del 'doc 

ml cro scope' my^thol'ogy no'menclat'- op po'nent 
mi crSs'co py na'iad (yad) 
ml rac'u- na'l ve te 

Ions (nft 6v tft') 
mi rage' nape 

(razh) nar'rOw 
mis'chlev- na'sal (zal) 

ons nas'cent 
mis con'- nS'tion al 

8 true nat'are 
MissQu'rl Dftu'sea 
mistletoe (shI] 

(miz'l to) nau'seous o bes'l tj^ 



are 


6r 




nom'in a- 


or' 


'ange 


tlve 


rang'ou- 


ndne 




tang' 


ncSDse (n(55ze) 


Or' 


'ehes tra 


n6th ing 


6r' 


gles 


nai'sance 




(glez) 


o'a sis 





r\ ' on 


Oath 


6t 


'i son 


oaths (Othz) 




(zum) 


bei'sance 


6r 


'nate 


bes'l if 


o' 


ro tund 



moc'ca sin 


(shus) ob'llgato ry 6r'tho e py 


mol'e cule 


ne crol'o gy ob llque' os'cil late 


mQn'ad 


ne'er ob scSn'l if Ought 


mdn'grel 


nei'ther ob'se qoies oust 


mSr'al 


nem'esis (kwlz) 6x'lde 


mo rale' 


neph ew ob trude' pag'Sant 


mOr'phlne 


(nef 'y(5C)) o€ ta'vo pa la'ver 


mOr'sel 


nep ' tism of (6v) Pal ' es tine 


(not si) 


(tizm) 6ff pal 'fry 


rnOss* 


nearal'gla Sf'fice pall mall' 


mOth 


new (na) 6ft (pSl m6l) 



* Read what is said of the sound of short o in words of this 
class. 
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pal try Pe nel'o pe piquant pSst'hu mous 

pan e gyr'ic penult' (pik'ant) 

pan ra'ma pSr'empto ry pla'ca ble pre ce'dence 

pan ta 1(5C)ds (em to ry) pla'gl a rism prec'e dent,n 

(l(5Dnz) pfir'fame (rizm) prece'dent, a 

pan 'to mime per los tl'tis pla card' prod 'a to ry 

papa' PSr'sian pla'guer pred'ecessor 

par 'a ghyte (shan) plait 

par e gor'ic pe ryse' (not plSt) pr6 dl lec'tion 

pai'ent (ruze) plateau '(to) 

pa'rlah pet'al pleasure preface 

pa rl'e tal pet'ral (plezh ur) pre'fect 

par'lia ment pha'e ton plebe'ian preferable 

par quet' pha'lanx (van) pre hen'slle 

(par ka') phar ma co- Ple'ia des pref acy 

part 'ridge poS'ia (ya) (ya d6z) prel'ate 

past phiian'thro- ple'na ry prel'Qde 

pSs'tlme py pock'Sb premier 

path phllol'ogy poign'ant (prem'yur) 

pat'rl mony phi los'o phy (not yant) Preg by te'- 

pa'trlot phon'ics police' ri an 

pa'tron ize phos'pho rus prolix' pre'sci ence 

(or pat) pho tog'ra- pO lo naise' 

paunch phist (uaizo) prSs en ta'tion 

ped ' a gog- phren o log ' - po made ' (prez) 

ism (izm) ic pon'iard - pre sent' i- 

ped'a go gS ph^^^i s^s (yard) ment (not z) 

ped a gog'ic (thi sis) pOr'ce lain pres tige' 

pe'dal, a pi an'ist por tent' (t6zh) 

ped'al, n pi an'o pos sess' pre tence' 

ped'es tal pi az'za (poz zess') prSt'er it 

p6'nal pi las'ter pos te'ri or pre text' 
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pretty (prit' pro'tea ta- quar'an tine, re cruit' 
ty, notpr^t) tion nrecn'sant 

pritb'ee protrude' quarantine' (zant) 

pri'va cy prd'vost quay (ke) referable 

prJv'i ly prune qui 'nine re 'flex, a 

prob ' I ty Prus ' sian (or qui nine ' ) ref use 
pro'ceeds, 7i (prusii'an) quoit re fuse (fuze) 

pro9'es8 prus 'sic rap'ine re fiit'a ble 

prod'uce psal'mo dy rasp'ber ry re gime 
prod'uct (sal) (raz) (ra zheem) 

pro 'file psf^lms (sam, rail'ler y reg'u lar 

profuse' or samz) rather ren'dez vqus 

(not z) psalm ist ra' ti o (shi) (de) 

pro 'gram ps^l ter (s^l) ra'tion rep 'a ra ble 

prog'ress pu'is sance r&'tion al repartee' 
pro hi bi ' - pum ' ice re al i za ' - rep ' tile 

tion pump ' kin tion rep ' u ta ble 

proj'ect (commonly reb' el re 'qui em 

pro ject'ile punk 'in) (not reb'l) research' 

pro lix' pAr' chase re cess' reservoir' 

prom e nade' pur 'port, n rec'i pe (rez er 

(or nade) A v rec i ta'tion vwor') 

pro nun ci- put re cla ma'- res 'in (rez) 

a 'tion (or pyg me 'an ' tion re source' 

shi a 'shun) py ram 'id al rec'og nlz a- re spir'a ble 
pr(55f pj^ ri'tes (tez) ble res' pi te 

proph'e cj Pj^thago'- re con'nois- res'pited 
prophesy',v re an sance (nis) res'tau rant 

pro te g6 quadrille' reconnoi'- (o) 

(protazha') (kwa) ter resum6 

pro tem'pore quUg'gj^ re course' (ra zu ma') 
pro 'test qualm rec re a 'tion re tail', v 
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re 'tail, nor a Russian scen'ic si mul ta 'no- 
re tro act' (rush'an) sehed'ule ous 
re 'tro cede r\itaba'ga schism si'necure 

(or ret) sac'eharine (sizm) sinew (siii'u) 

reveille sacrif'iQa- screw si'ren 

(reval'ya) ble (skroo) sir'up 

rev'o ca ble sac'ri fice scrof 'u la sleek (not 

re volt' (fiz), n & V scru'pu loiis slik) 

rheu niat'ic sac'ri ISge s^ck'el sloth 

rib'ald sac rile'- (a pear) slough (si uf) 

rice gious scd'a tive (a scab) 

rid'icule saga'cious seine slongh (a 

rind sAline' se'nile mire-hole) 

rinse salmon series snout 

rise (rize), v (sam'un) (se'rez) so'br! quet 

salve (sav) ser geant (ka) 

rise (orriz), n sal'ver (sar'jant) sod'er 

robust' (a plate) sSr'vile soiree (swii- 

ro mance' san'guine ses'a me ra') 

roof sa'pi ence sew'er(su'er) so'joQm 

rdbk sapphire or soor) n & v 

root (saf'Ir) sew (so) s6l(in music) 

rQute sa'tyr sha'n't sol 'ace 

rQu tine' s;;Ai'cy * (shdnt) sol'der 

r\}'by saun'ter shire (or sol'e cism 

rijde s^u'sage (sej) sheer) soon 

rue scalane' shone (or sdbt 

ruffian seal 'lop sh5ne) sooth 'say er 

fruf'yan) scArce sh6rt'lived sopra'no 

rij in scathed sib'yl line sough (suf) 

rule (sk&tht) si es'ta souse, v (not 

r\j'mor scath'ing sim'I le sowz) 
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soutb'erly stfi'tus quo sur tgut' te'por 
southward (<lwo) surveil'lance ter giver sa'- 

(suth'ard) steel'vard (yance) tion 

sdv'ereign (colloquially sftr'vey, n ter'ra pin . 
(or suv) stil) sur vey', v t^te d tAte 

souvenir stereoscSpe sfit'ure (tat a tat') 

(8(5ov'neer) ste'reotype swf^rthj^ Thali'a 

spasm steward swerve thS'a ter 

(spazm (stti ard) sweet' flag th^ir 

notnm) stdm a cher sword (sord) there 'fore 

species sto maeh'ic syn'od thral'd6m 

(spe'sliez) stra'ta syr'up ti'ny 

spSrmace'ti strych'nine tab'ernacle tirade' 

sub ftl' tern tab lean '(lo) to ma 'to 

splie'roid sub sid'ence t3;lc topograpV- 

spinach sub'stan- tal cose' ic al 

(spin'aj) tively tal'is man tQur 

splr'a cle sub ' tile (^7ii^^ (iz) tgur'nament 

splen'e tic or rare) tap'es trj^ tra'ehe a 

spoon subtle (sly) ta'pis tran'quil 

spouse (sut'l) tar pau'lin trans fSr'a- 

(spouze) sub'urb Tar ta' re an ble 

squal id S^'ez tar t^-r'ic trans 'mi- 

squa ' lor suf fice ' (f iz) task grate 

squir'rel suite (sweet) taunt treat 'ise 

(skwur or sulpliu'ric teat tre'm6r 

squir) su'mae te'di ous tri bu'nal 

stal'wart (or sbeo) te leg'ra phy tri'bftae 

(or stal) sum'mary tem'per a- tri chi'na 

stanch su pSr'flu oiis ture trip'ar tite 

star' board snp'ple ten'ure triph' thong 

stat ' icB sur nS,med ' tep ' id (or trip ' ) 
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trod'ehg u BArp'(z) vol'ume with 

tr5th vae'cine (j^^) withe(notth) 

trow vaga'ry wain 'scot W9m an 

tru'culent val'et wal'nut w6n't 

truths (not vaunt (or g w^l'ras (or w6nt 

trutbz) vendue' wftl) worsted 

tube 'rose (z) ven'i son wan'der wps'ted) 

Tues'day (zn) w^nt wQund, n&t; 

(ttiz d&) ve'he ment wan'ton (or wound) 

ttlr'blne v6r'digris war'rant xiph'oid(z) 

turquoise v6r'dtire wa'ter xy log rapli'- 

(turkoiz') vet'erenarj' wharf (not ic (zi) 

ty pog'ra- vic'ar warf) yacht (yot) 

pher vi'cin age whooping- f cleped' 
typograph'ic vignette cough (klept) 

(ortyp') (vin yet') hoop'ing- ygar'ling 

tyran'nic vin'dica- kof) y§lk(oryolk) 

tyr'an ny tive wSy'lay yQuths 

un der neath vi ra'go weird z§al'6t 

unscathed' (or vi) why (not wi) ze'nith 

(skS.tht) viscount wife's Zeus 

U'ranus (vi' count) (not wivz) zo di'a cal 

usage vis'or (viz ur) wind row zo ol'b gy 

(yoo'zi^) vizier (viz'- (win'ro) zqu ave' 

used yer) wind 'ward 
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